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HR. PRINCE ALBERT, F.RS., D.C.L., President. 








y ono ARY MEETING of the NINI 
vill take place on WEDNESDAY E 





; re ms. offered for this Session. for subjects 

Te LIST, ot REN UFAGTURES, MECHANICS, CHEM LS- 
re, and AGRIC a rune, + been issued, and a be had at 
the Society's House (if by post enclosing a stamp). 

TAL EXHIBITION of ont. ECT SPECIMENS in 
wretORATIVE: A KTS and MANUFACTURES, including 
Works in Glass, China, Earthenware, ation, Marbles, Carved 
wee Ornamental iron and Brass Work, &c. &., will be opened 

ociety’s Large Hall in the beginning of March; and 
i AC F ‘ACTURERS, ARTISTS, and DESIGNERS are re- 
quested to send in their Works on the 5th of February. 

The FIRST VOLUME, of a New Series, of TRANSACTIONS 
of the SOCIETY, with numerous Engravings and Coloured Plates, 
js nearly ready for delivery to Members. 

XIIIBITION of the WORKS of WM. MULREADY, 

The EXMir the Promotion of a NATIONAL GALLERY of 
pearsti ART, will take place in June. 

All Letters and Communications to be addressed (pre-paid) to 
the Secretary of the Society of Arts, ai the Society’s House, John- 

street, Adelphi. 


J OSEPH LEONARD, Avcrioyesr, Boston, U.S. 


Consignments of New or old Books for Auction we respect- 
fully solicited, and for which prompt returns will be m 
JOSEPH LEONARD. 


<P! ICAL and PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRU- 

MENTS, Dissolving Views, Chromatrope, Oxy-Hydrogen 
and Table Microsco; , New Optical Instrument invented by R. J. 
Longbottom, — » Physioscope, Proteoscope, and Opaque Micro- 
scope, Cameras for the aguerreoty pe and Photogenic Art, superior 
Telescopes, Au Pome Electrical and Electro-Magnetic Machines 
Working Models of Steam-en; ines, &c. supplied from C. W. COL- 
LINS’S Establishment, Roya Serconees Institution, A 
Illustrated Catalogue, 1s. ; per post, 1s, 3d. 


THE VERNON GALLERY.—The Editor of 
the‘ ART-UNION JOURNAL)’ is authorized to announce 
that he has been intrusted by ROBERT VERN ON, Esq., with the 
task of Engraving, for the ‘Art-Union Journal,’ the whole of his 
magnificent Gallery of the Works of British Artists—presented by 
him to the nation, and hereafter destined to form part of the 
National Gallery. 1t comprises the choicest examples of the lead- 
ing artists of the British School—the most ope reo and popular 
painters of England. Published in the ‘ Union Journal’ 
(three in each part), they will be made fh to the very 
humblest classes, and so become sources of enjoyment and instruc- 
tion throughout the kingdom and its dependencies. 
he boon conferred by Mr. Vernon upon the British people will 
thus be extended to every class; powerfully advancing public taste 
and knowledge. The best engravers will be employed to circulate 

















, > Y 
OYAL ACADEMY OF 
& pee AReuIES —The EXAMINATION of CANDIDATES 

for the TWO KING'S SCHOLARSHIPS, one Male and 

Female, mele vacated at Christmas, will take place at the 
‘Academy on FRIDAY, the 17th December next. 

Candidates, whose age must not be under 12, nor exceeding 18 
years, will send in their names and address to the Secretary at the 
Academy, accompanied by the recommendation of a Subscriber to 
the Institution, on or before Monday, the 13th December. 

The Certificate of Birth (if required) must be produced previous 
toa Candidate being allowed to compete for a Scholarship. 

By order of the Committee, 
Royal Aca: ect of Music, 
4, Tenterden- —, oer er-square, 


~ 





J. GIMSON, 
Secretary. 





INSTITUTION FOR CIVIL ENGINEERING AND THE 
MILITARY AND NAVAL PROFESSIONS. 
WEST OF ENGLAND, 


TIE Sons of Noblemen and Gentlemen intended | 


for either of these Professions, not under fifteen years of 
age, are thoroughly qualified in the various branches of Science in 
this Institution, originally founded with a view to meet the con- 
stant and daily inereasing Cemand for competent and well-educated 
persons in Great Britain, the Colonies, India, and in Foreign 
states; also, for the direction of large Manufactories, the better 
Management of extensive Properties, and the application of Steam 
Machinery. The terms, which are commensurate with the know- 
ledge to be acquired, preclude any indiscriminate or temporary 
introduction of students; contemplating the highest order of 
Scientific Instruction, and a judicious Education based on sound 
Protestant Christian Principles. 
Applications to be addressed to the Secretary, Fdward Upfold, 
eq., 8, me Lill, Clifton; or to the “Principal, Major 
Jervis, 8. 


ITY of LONDON SCHOOL.—A PREMIUS 
of EIGHTY GUINEAS is offered by a Benefactor to this 
School for the BEST SERIES of FOUR WRITTEN LEC- 
TURES, ‘On the Influence of the Fifth Commandment as the 
great moral principle of love of country and obedience to con- 
stituted authorities.” 

Gentlemen who may be disposed to compete for the premium are 
informed that conten of the Lectures must be sent in to the Secre- 
pa dey School by the Ist day of March, 1848, in sealed covers, 
endorsed * Lectures on the Fifth Commandment.” Each MS. must 
tedistinzuished by some motto, and be accompanied by a sealed 
note with corresponding motto, containing the name and tie 
address ofthe Author. The Lectures for which the premium may 

awarded are to become the property of the City of London 
School, and after beinz publicly read before the pupils, will be 
printed under the directions of the Committee. 

Alleommunications on the subject are requested a be addressed 


totheSecretary,at the Scheol, Milk- atrect Cheapsic¢ 
THUS BREWER, Sec. 
\ ISS ELIZA DOLBY has the honour to 
announce to the Nobility and Gentry of the neighbour- 

hood, that her SELECT MORNING CLASSES have commenced 
in Hinde-stre et; and that in addition to her own exertions, she 
has secured the assistance of eminent Professors to instruct in the 
Italian, French, fl German Languages, Pianoforte, Singing, 
Dancing, and Dr: Terms may be obtaine 1 on application to 
Miss Eliza Dolby, = ‘her Residence, No. 2, Hinde-street, Man- 
chester-square. 

There are VACANCIES for TWO RESIDENT PUPILS for 
instruction in Singing. 


NEKER’S ARIADNE.—Sev reral small 

copies of this favourite STATUE have just been received by 

Mr. TENNANT, 149, STRAND, near Somerset House, LON DON; 
together with a great woe y of Vases, Figures, Groups, Candle- 
sticks, Obelisks, Inkstands, Paperweights, beautiful inlaid Tables, 
.—Mr. Tennant can sup’ ly, Students in GEOLOGY, MINE- 
RALOGY, or CONCHOL y with Elementary Collections, 
= will greatly facilitate the study, from Two to Fifty Guincas 























WANTED an APPRENTICE for the higher 
style of eee om og oy MODELLING. moderate 
Premium i is expected.—Apply to Mr. Cundall, Publisher of Art- 
Manufactures, 1: 12, Old Bon natrect, 


MUSIC.—K1na's 


one | 





copies of the best pictures by Artists of whom the country is justly 
proud—extending their renown, fiving effect to the lessons incul- 
cated by their genius, and exhibiting the supremacy of British 
Art for the appreciation and estimation of the world. 


May now be ws” = s coptication, or sent a the country 


B R. W HE. ATLEY'S C x TALOGUE of 

JY. SCARCE and INTERESTING BOOKS, with some 

Works on the Fine Arts; including Purchases from the Libraries 

of Walter W teen, Bea. of Bath, Sharon Turner, Esq. &c. 
, Maiden-lane, Cov ent-garden. 


8, LEADENHALL STREET. 


MADDEN’S ORIENTAL CATALOGUE For 1847 
Is NOW READY, 


And will be forwarded by Post on the receipt of 12 Stamps. 
The Sanscrit, Arabic, Persian, Hindoostance, or MSS. por- 
tions may be had separately by enclosing two Stamps. 


wey aw SLE Lyd Gen 


Mer THOUSAND VOLUMES of NOVELS 
and ROMANCES to be sold che: ane. —CATALOGU “¥ may 
e had Gratis, with the low prices affixed to each set, at D. N. 
CARY ALHO’S Cheap Book Warehouse, 147, Fleet- street ; 3 or it 
will be forwarded free to any part of the kin; dom on the receipt of 
one postaze stamp.—Parties about forming Libraries or Literary 
Institutions will find this a favourable opportunity to make their 
purchases.—Terms cash, and every Book warranted perf 


OWS STANDARD CIRCULATING LI- 

4 BRARY and READING ROOM, 42, Lamb's Conduit-street, 
established 1820, is articularly adapted for F ‘amily Subscriptions, 
ry a first-class cullen wk Standard and Modern Works. 








4 4 per annum, ontitiing to8 ‘volumes si a time, all new. 

3 ditte : oe half of gg new. 

2 3 di tto dit 

R. oe ‘TON cu MING B .. f the Firm of Folthorpe 
Co., Royal Libr Library, Brighton), Proprietor. 


MNHE SE PTEMBER ‘(BER and OCTOBER ADDI- 
TIONS to LOW’S STAND ARD CIRCULATING LI- 
BRARY include the following Works 
1, James's Convic 10, Bcbnitaler's Secret History 
2. Ross’ sSouthern and Antaretic Russia. 
Regions. ll. Leichardt's Overland Expe- 
3. Sinclair's Journey of Life. ditions in Australia. 
4. Memoirs of Queen of Prussia. | 12. Vicary’ 's Rome in 1846, , 
5. Jesse’s Memorials of London. | 13. Duncan's Western Africa. 
. Narrative of H.M ‘ly. | 14. Serle’s Players. 
Dunlop's C entral a 15. Jane Eyre. 
Cooper's Mark’s Reef. |i Journal of a Residence in 
. Francis’s History of the Bank | Portugal. 


f England. wae. &e. 
Tome R, HOWTON CUMING, Proprietor. 
_ 42, ii amb’s 3 Conduit-street, Oct. 26, 1847. 


BETTS’S FAMILY ATLAS, 


with INDEX.—On the Ist of June was published, an entirely a 
edition of this Atlas, including a copious Index of nearly 55.000 
Names. The President of the Royal Geographical ay - 1 
Annual Address to the Members, May 24th, 1547, in spea' 
this Atlas, says, “ Within the last few a Mr. BETTS » > 
published an ATLAS containing some NEW FEATURES, and 
rendered extremely valuable by a most copious INDEX, compris- 
ing nearly 55,000 names of places. In addition to the latitude and 
longitude usually given, there is an arrangement, by referring to 
which, the situation of any required place can be easily learned, 
te, &e. Several entirely new maps of India, Canada, Polynesia, 
&c. are also introduced.” In addition to the novel and exceedingly 
rapid mode of reference here alluded to, by which the eye is almost 
instantaneously directed to the place sought, and the introduction 
of a large number of new and ar important maps (making in 
all SIXTY-FOU R), the whole work has undergone a thorough and 
careful revision. The maps of England, Wales, Scotland, and Ire- 
land are on an unusually large scale, those of England and Wa ales 
alone containing nearly 9,000 names, The maps of the BRITISH 
COLON 1ES are ya ona large scale ; and a continuous care will 
roduce all new settlements as they may occur 
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GERMAN BOOKS, 

FRANZ THIMM, German BooxkseELuer, 8, 
Books arslebone- street, Regent's Quadrant, supplies German 
mad 4 a est price. Caen of Belles Lettres, Arts and 

—Country orders are executed with the utmost 
eet =r promptitu ie orhe Trade and Schools are supplied. 








as well as all aon pos whether in these or any other parts 
of the World ; and the proprietor feels confident that no work of 
the kind, either as respects price or or , Will be found more de- 
serving of ‘int oe our. e work . am ge hey but substantially, 
half-boun in urke a price three guin 

Lo! md don: J n Bettas 1 5, Strand toarly Sppenite Exeter Hall); 





T BOSWORTHT'S CATALC GU E, containing 
¢ a very choice collection of Books, in all classes of Litera- 
ture, selected ‘from his stock, is now ready, and will be sent free of 
charge to any part of the country, te appt ication to 

. =. [muerte (Successor to G. W. Nickisson, 215, Regent-street, 
vondon 


Th > y 7 . TIT 
EW PEARS AND OTHER FRUITS.— 
THOMAS RIVERS informs his friends ped the public, 
that the SUPPLEMENT to his CATALOGUE of FRU , con 
taining lengthened descriptions of some new varieties of Moos. 
Plums, Cherries, or with remarks on pruning of Pyramidal Pear 
Trees, is now ready for delivery po post, and will be forwarded on 
receipt of two penny camps. The Catalogue published November 
1846, for four Renny sta wR 
The MINIATURE FRUIT GARDEN, containing directions 
for the culture of the Pear on the genuine stock roo’ t, Pruning, &c., 
for twe' lve penny stamps. 
ROSES.—A Descriptive Catalogue of Select Roses, with Supple- 
ment, will be sent per post for three penny stamps. 
Nurseries, Sawbridgeworth, Herts. 











t published, 

‘ y 
I ICHARDS'S DAIL Y REMEMBRANCER 

for 18:8. Being an elegantly-printed Diary, in various forms, 
walle to the use of all professional and business purposes, as 
well as for private Journals, Memoranda, or Cash Accounts. 

¢ Richards, 100, St. Martin’s-lanc; and to be had of all Sta- 

tioners, &c. 


Sars ot ‘Auction. 


An ELEGANT MELANGE of ANTIENT PROPERTY in 
BRONZES, CARVINGS in IVORY, CHINA, WEAPONS, 
&c., well worthy the attention of the Amateur and Collector. 


Messrs. J.C. & S. STEVENS have been honoured with instruc- 
tions oom a Merchant and Collector of © ‘uriosities for the last 
thirty rs to offer for SALE by AUCTION, at their Great 
hoon, 3s. ‘King: -street, Covent-garden, on t HURSD:! AY, Jsth of 
November, at 11 for 12 o’clock precisely, 


. “ANT y 
VALUABLE ASSEMBLAGE of ANTIQUE 
PROPERTY, comprising fine Italian Bronzes in Groups, 
and Figures from the deville, Sterling, and Strawber: ill Col 
lections ; Carvings in Ivory, amongst them a magnificent Tanks ard, 
and an Alter-picce in Ivory and Silver; a pair of very be autiful 
Chinese Carved Screens taken at Hong Ko ng; Curious Weapons 
from Chinese and Indian Wars, Suite of Steel Horse Armour, 
Marble Busts, three splendid Verd Antique Slabs, Marquetrie and 
Buhl Tables and Clocks, an elegant pair of B lue du Roi Sévres 
Dishes mounted in Ormolu, Dresden and other China, Stained 
Glass, Antique Jewellery, and many other Articles of Vertu. 
May be viewed two days prior to the Sale, and Catalogues had of 
the Auctioneers, 38, +38, King- “street, « Covent- -garden. 




















VALUABLE STOCK of BOOKS of the late Mr. R “SNARE, of 
READING, 


SOUTIIGATE & BARRETT, Auctionces. of Libraries and Lite- 
rary Property, will SEL L by AUCTION, at their Kooms, 22, 
Fleet-street, on TUESDAY, November 16, and six following 
days (Sunday excepted), at 1, 

of BOOKS, 


VALUABLE COLLECTION 

being a portion. othe STOC K of SEC OnD- HAND BOOKS, 
of the late Mr. as omprising Theology, 
Biography, RE. Genet ul and Natural 
History, Greek and anslations, Dictionaries, 
Grammars, te Medicine, Cc Chemieten Architecture, 
Poetry, Music, Games, Sports, Law, and General Liter: vture, all in 
good condition, amongst which are— 

‘ouio: Rapin and Tindal’s Eng sland, 
Monuments, Medallie History, &ec. complet €. 
with joints—Camden’s Britannia, by G« 
Montiaucon’s Antiquity explained, a 
Guillim’s Heraldry, best edition, calf— Maffei, Raccolta di Statue, 
original calf, gilt—Deuchar’s Stchings. 3 vols. morocco—Bo dell’s 
History of the River Thames, 2 vols.—Dart’s Westminster Abbey, 
2 vols. colt Doganic’ History of St. Paul's, original edition— 
Pie's Oxfordshire, best edition—Tanner’s Notitia Monastica, calf 
—Purver’s Translation of the Bille, 2 vols. calf—Henry’s Exposi- 
tion of the Bible, 5 vols. ont. neat—Charnock’s Works, 2 vols. calf 
—Locke’s Works, 3 vols. ¢: 


In Qvarto: Dibdin’s , erephical Antiquities, 4 vols. large 
peper. half vellum—Lavater on 










with the Portraits, 
5 vols, russia extra, 
gh, ols. best edition— 
it imphreys, 7 7 vols. calf— 














ognomy, by Hunter, 5 vols. 
ealf gilt—Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters, 2 vols, large paper— 
Ackerman’s Microcosm of London, 3 vols. half russia—Strutt’s 
Chronicle, and ee and Pastimes, 3 vols. calf—Fuller’s Worthies, 
by Nichols, 2 vols. plement to the Encyclopaedia Sean. 
6 vols.—Lardner’s Wor! ot 5 vols.—IHewlett’s Bible, 3 vols. calf extra 
—Coke'’s © ommentary on the Bible, 6 vols. Pennant’s Works, 10 
vols. calf gilt—Rogers’s Italy and Poems, India proof impressions 
of the plates, 2 vols. morocco—Coleman on the Foot of the Horse, 
2 vols.—Shannon on Brewing, russia. 

In Octavo; Harleian Miscellany, 12 vols. large paper, half 
russia—Hume and Smollett’s England, Scholey’s edition, 16 vols, 
royal 8vo. russia extra—Kapin and Tindal’s England, 28 Vols. calf 
—Clarendon’s ee mg the Rebellion, 8 vols., Oxford—Bassinet 
Histoire Sacrée. is. half ruasia Pict tor: Bible, 3 vols. calf 
extra—Holy bible, “Westall's plates, 2 vols. ‘imperial Svo. russia 
extra—Hole’s Discourses on the Liturgy, 5 vols. calf—Secker's 
Sermons, 9 vola—Watson's Theological Tracts, 6 vols, at gilt— 
Newton's Works, 6 vols.—Skelton's Works, 6 vols. calf gilt—Ro- 
maine’s Works, 8 vols. half calf—Locke’s Works, 9 vols. original 
ealf, gilt—Selections from the Edinburgh Review, 4 vols. calf— 
Beaumont and Fletcher's Works, 7 vols. calf Shakspeare’ 's Plays, 
Scholey’s edition, 10 vols. Ses 8vo, russia extra— Byron's Works, 8 
vols.—Robertson’s W orks, 8 vols.. Pickering—Tucker’s Light, of 
Nature, by Mildmay, 7 vols. calf gilt— Prgmmenty Gives luis. 
cus—Aristophanis Bekkeri, 5 vols. calf—Euripidis Opera Omnia, 9 
vols.—Virgilius, A Heyne,4 vols. russia extra—Pope’s Works, 9 vols 
original calf. 

















THE WORKS OF 

Addison, Atterbury, Bates, Baxter, Berkeley, Beveridge, Boling- 
broke, Bull, Bunyan, Burnet, Burns, Burroughs, Cave, Comber, 
Cowper, Defoe, Doddridge, Dryden, Fielding, Franklin, Goldsmith, 
Hervey, plosber. Hemme, Horsley, Johnson, Jortin, Leighton, Le- 
—" Mede, Mi wton, Owen, Paley, Penn, Priestley, Robert- 

Scott, Sherlock. Smollett, Southey, Sterne, Sumner, Taylor, 
Usher, Watts, Whitfield, &c. &e. & 








G, Philip, Ft ‘Todd, Dublin. 





May be viewed, and © ataloguce peice 1s.) had of Mr. John Snare, 
21, Old Bond-street ; and of the Auctioncers, 22, Fleet-street, 
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PICTURES, SKETCHES, PRINTS, LAY PIOURRS, ETC. 
Messis. FOSTER & SUN will SELL by AUCTION, by direction 
Meets oe utrix, at the Gallery, b+ Pall Mall,on WEDNESDAY, 


at 1 precisely, 
PPE PICTURES and SKETCHES, the Works 


of the late JOHN KING, Esq., removed from his residence, 
21, Soho-square. Also some Prints, in the portfolio, suitable for 
artists ; a full-size Paris Lay Figure, Picture-frames, Easels, &e. 
May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues *s had at Messrs. 
Foster’s Offices, 14, Greek-street, and 54, Pall 


“SELECT CABINET ‘OF ‘SAXON AND ENGLISH COINS. 
Messrs. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & Co., Auctioneers of Literary 
P roperty and Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their House, 3, Wellington-street, Strand, on 
SATURDAY, 20th of November, 1847, at 1 o'clock, 


SELECT CABINET of SAXON and 
ENGLISH COINS, from the country ; containing an 
almost perfect Series, with many of the rarest pean ns, and 
some in the finest preservation.—T'o be viewed on the Friday pre- 
¥ ious, and Catalogues had. 











VALUABLE LIBRARY OF THE LATE. LOUIS NAPOLEON, 
EX-KING OF HOLLAND. 


Messrs. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & Co., Auctioneers of Litera 
z rope rty, and Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL 
AUCTION at their House, 3, Wellington-street, Strand, on 
5 ONDAY, November 22, and three following days, at 1 pre- 
cisely, 


> y 
bey valuable LIBRARY of the late LOUIS 
NAPOLEON, ex-King of Holland ; comprising Déscription 
de lf gypt lished by order of Napole on, an original copy, with 
all the plates, in 23 vols.—Visconti, Museo Pio Clementino, 8 vols. 
Munich Galler ry ; Zitta, Storia Genealogica eC hronologica delle pid 
celebri F ainiglie italiane, portraits, plates, and arms, most beauti- 
fully coloured, 7 vols.,a magnificent work of the highe st interest— 
Montfaucon, Antiquité Expliquée, 1 Henny —La Sainte Bible, par de 
Bacy, 12 vols. large paper, green morocco—Auctores © lassici Latini, 
cura Lemaire, fine set, in 141 vols.—Classici Italiani Stampati dalla 
Societa di Milano, beautiful »py, in 250 vols.—Bufton, Daubenton et 
Pacépede, Histoire Naturelle, 39 vols —E mn “die Méthodique, 
201 vols —Voltaire, Q@uvres Completes, » vols.; with the best 
works of the Italian and French ‘Authors.— Catalogues are now 
peady. 
VAL UABLE BOOKS AND BO 1OKS OF P RINTS 
LIBRARY OF A NOBLEMAN. 
Messrs. 8. LEIGH SOTHERY & Co., Auctioners of Literary Pro- 
erty and Works illustrative ef the Fine Arts, will SELL by 
rua CTLON at their House, 3, Wellington-street, Strand, on 
MONDAY, November 29th, 1847, and four following days, at 
lvu'clock, precisely . 


fjOME VALUABLE DUPLICATE BOOKS, 
from the LIBRARY of a NOBLEMAN ; including Mont- 
faucon, }’Antiquite expliquce et representée en figures, avec Sup- 
plement, 15 vols. large paper—Virgile, 'Enéide, the beautiful 
dition exeented at the expense of the Duchess of Devonshire— 
fi B. 3 rey (Ed.) Portraits of Lllus- 

3 (ives te fi 

raits, vale. Holbein (Hans) Port 
the Court of Henry VIIL., fine cop 


ine impressions of the por- 
tinum, 7 vols. fine copy in old russ 
} ) 




















; FROM: THE 
















ts of Illustrious Persons of 
n russia; Museum Floren- 
extra; Rees (A.) Cyclopaedia, 
7—Documents Inédités sur 
esting collection, in 45 vols.— 
Galle ries, Hist« al and Ge nealogi sl Works, and Valuable Stan- 
dard Books in I ish, French, ian, and Spanish Languages, 
i a be viewed an Friday AK Saturda ay prior, and Catalogues 
Lav 



















IHistoire de Fra a ‘highly inte 





Splendid Collection of upwards of Two Thousand Volumes of 


Books and Engravings, Twelve Hundred Ounces of Plate, 
and a Variety of the Best Plated Articles. 


By T. M. FISHER, on WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, the 
i7th and isth days ‘of No vember, 1847, at Crumpsall House, on 
the Middleton Old Koad, near Manchester, hy order of the Pro- 
prietor, who is dec lining house keeping ; sale to commence each 


day punctually at eleven o'clock, 
‘ _—< > 
THE FINE LIBRARY of BOOKS, hand- 
somely bound in Calf, Russia, and Morocco, and including, 
In octav 0 and quarto— Grose’s Antiquities, 12 vols. fine copy—Dib- 
in’s Typographical Antiquities, 4 vols. 1810—Ruding upon the 
Coir f Great Britain—Ottley’s ‘History of = rg —Jortin’s 
Life of Se, 3 vols, 1808—Bryant’s Mytholog’ s 
Todd's Johnson, 4 vols.- D'Oyley and Mant’ 's Litte, Svoe— Dry- 
den’s Works, by Walter Scott, 18 vols. 1s21— Horace Walpole’s 
Works, 5 vols. 1798—Strutt’ 's Sports and Pastimes, ditto Regal and 
Ecclesiastical Antiquities, 17 and Supplement to ditto, 1792— 
Clarendon’s Rebellion, 6 vols, 18:7—Walpole’s Anecdotes of Paint- 
ing, 5 vols. Major's edition, 1826 — Pennant’s Zoology — Wales, 
Chester, London, and Scotland, Pope’s Works, 18 vols. 1805— 
Brydge’s Censur: a Literaria, 10 vols, 1815—ditto Restituta, 4 vols. 
1814—Savaze’s Librarian, 3 vols. 1809—Dibdin’s Bibliomania, 1816 
—ditto Library Companion, 1824—Engl!and’s Helicon, 1812 2—Para- 
dise of Dainty Devices Is10—Boseubel (Worcester, 1769)—The 
Elements of Armories, by Boulton—Erasmus on Folly, plates, 
1709—England’s Black Tribunal, portrait, 1737—Spelman’s Lite of 
Alfred, with remarks, by Hearne, Oxford, 1700—Walpole’s Royal 
rs, 3 vols., Strawberry Hill, 1758 — Burke's 
—Nichol’s Literary History | of the 18th Cen- 
13 vols. aa P ‘arliamentary History of England, by Drake 
‘others. parte, Camden's Britannia, by Gough, 1806—W al- 
ton’s Biblia Polyglotta—Le Musée Frang 5 vols. elephant folio 
—The Temple of Flora, published by Dr. “The »rnton—Rapin’s His- 
tory of England, with portraits, by Houbraken, 6 vols. 1774— 
Meyrick’s Antient Armour—Harris’s Natural History of English 
Moths and Butterflies, 1840—Brookshaw’s Pomona Britannica, 2 
vols. London, 1817—Chureh’s Cabinet of Quadrupeds, 2 vols, 1805— 
Hunter's Lavater's er. 5 vols. 1810—Lord_ Berner’s 
*Thystory of Arthur of Jytl Britayne, 1814 Lodge’ 's Portraits, 
8 vols—Galerie du Muse de Napoléon, 10 vols. Paris, 1815—the 
Beauties of Flora, by Eliza Eve (leadhall-—Roberts's Sketches in 
the Holy Land, 20 parts—ditto Sketches in Nubia and Egypt—the 
Orchidacerw of Mexico and Guatemala, in 7 7 parts—-British Gallery 
of Contemporary Portraits, 2 vols. 1822—Gallery of the Old German 
Masters, 2 vols. elephant folio, a magnificent book—and two port- 






























folios of first class engravings. 
Catalogues may be had from the Auctioneer, 21, Princess-street, 
Manchester. 


JONES’ 8S DIAMOND CLASSICS. 

A Series of Miniature Editions, including the complete 
Poetical Works of the most admired English Authors, uniformly 
er? in a clear and beautiful type, and neatly aud conveniently 








are gre dud extrem ° ee includes the beet Werke 
ayer ioe be me 
cloth binding, price 13, 4 

z. Hendon: hit Lo. Orr & Co, Amen-corner ; J, M‘Glashan, Dublin; 





he Ist of November, 


NORTH ‘BRITISH REVIEW, 


mtents, 
Lord Lindsay's Christion Aut. 
Oxford—University Reform. 
Our Mining Po — = 
The Abuses of Jury Trials. 
Dr. Wilson's Lands of the Bible. 
Bunsen’s Church of the Future. 
Medieval History of italy. : 
Sir J. C. Ross's Antarctic Voyage of Discovery. 
9. Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
10, The Microscope, 
Edinburgh: W. P. Kennedy. London: 
Co. _Dut blin : J.M‘G rc 


No. 15. 


4 
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PONS Sm Soyo 


Hamilton, Adams & 





dy, price 28. ¢ 


TPHE HEART ‘AND THE WORLD; a Play, 


in five Acts, resented at the Theatre Ro al, Hay- 
market. By Ww ESTLA AND MARSTON, Author of the * ‘atrician’s 
Daughter,’* Gerald,’ 


Literary Notices. 

“We have left ourselves little room to illustrate as we could 
have wished the poetry of this fine and spiritual play, which s should 
do much for the enhancement of Mr. Marston "s reputation. -—, 

n u 

“Mr. Marston sometimes throws into his delicate and im- 

passioned imagery a touch of homely, direct, straightforward 
pathos, whieh is as real as Knowles himself.”— £xaminer. 
* Fine p poetry and the truest tenderness: bursts, too, ‘of natural 
assion.”— Mornin ng 

“ Glowing el and high i tion.”— Globe. 

“ As regards the wee A va we think it superior to Mr. Marston’s 
first play. "—Jerrold’s News, 

assages which would ver orthily find ape y seep | with the 
brightest gems in our language.”—Dramatic and Musical Review, 
C. Mitchell, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED BY WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. 
‘HE HISTORY OF EUROPE from the com- 
mencement of the French Revolution to the Battle of 
Waterloo. By ARCHIBALD ALISON, F.R.S. A New Edition, 
: ppcaring in Monthly Volumes, price 6s. each. Eleven Volumes 
rlishe 

THE ATLAS TO ALISON’S HISTORY OF 
EUROPE. Illustrating the Campaigns, Battles, and Sieges, 
during the period embraced by the History. Publishing Monthly, 
in Parts, each containing Five Meps and plans, price in crown 4to, 
2a. 6d. ; and on large paper, to range vans the First Editions of the 
History, 3s. 6d. Seven Numbers published. 

THE ANGLER’S COMPANION TO THE 
RIVERS AND LOCHS OF SCOTLAND. By THOMAS TOD 
STODDART. With a og of Scotland and other Illustrations. 
Post 8vo. price 10s, 6d. clot! 

THE DIARY ‘OF A LATE PHYSICIAN. 
By 8A} ay ts EL WARREN, Esq. A New Edition, in 2 vols. foolscap 
8vo. 12a, cle 

TEN THOUS AND A-YEAR, By ihe same 
Author. A New Edition, in 3 vols. foolscap 8vo., 

THE RECREATIONS OF CHRISTOPHER 
NORTH. 3 vols. post 8vo. 14 lls. 6d. cloth. 

THE POEMS AND BALLADS OF 
SCHILLER. Translated by Sir E. BULWER LYTTON, Bart. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 218. ¢ i . 

SCHLEGE Ls. “LECTURES ON THE HIs- 
TORY OF LITERATURE. A New Edition, foolseap vo. 53, cloth. 

a, ea OF POPU — gaa 
Two Shillings and Sixpence 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF “SCO TTISH 
mT I[E TRIALS OF MARGARET LYNDSAY. 


THE FORESTERS. 
MANSIE WAUCH: 








THE Live OF 
TAILOR IN DAL 

THE SUBALTERN, 

PENINSULAR SCENES AND SKETCHES. 

NIG HTS AT 


: MESS: SIR FRIZZLE 
>UMPKIN 
VALERIUS. A Roman Stor Ve 


Price Three era TC a Sixpence each, 
TOM CRINGLE'S L6 
THE CRUISE OF THE MIDGE, 
CYRIL THORNTON. 
ye RGENALD DALTON. By the Author of 
* Valerius.’ 


ADAM BLAIR,_~MATTHEW WALD. 
*x* Any of the above cheap Editions may be had in Cloth at an 
extra charge of Sixpence, or Cloth Gilt, of 1s. per Volume. 
Sold by all Booksellers in ‘Town and Country. 
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NEW AND COLLECTED EDITION OF Lacon 
V RITINGS 


Just pe OR in2 volumes, medium 8vo. price 328, 1 
HE WORKS of WALTER SAV AGp 
LANDOR. Including the Imaginar, 


Conversations, W 
ith 
Spasia; Exam 
Petrarce mation 


a New and Original Series: Pericles and 
of Shakespeare ; Pentameron of Boceaccio and 


(now for the first time published) ; Tragedies ; abe u ellenics 
mauy large ——° throughout, ‘and t ne ‘Author co With 
dwa rd Moxon, Deverstvect ® last correction 

















v9 OO ond Edition, Price 16s. cloth, 

HARPE’S HIST ORY OF EGYPT, from th, 

earliest Times till the Conquest by the Arabs in 4. D, 640, ? 
“ We question if we could point to any single volume in th 
guage containing so much ieow ledge in an unpretending f ; 
which the original authorities have been so dili ently consulted” 
or where the results are conveyed in such a Pleasing styl : 
with such truly Christian and benevolent temper.”—Eram ~ aud 
oe at Moxon, 41, Pomet eeek 
2 Edition, price 1 t 
H** DN’ s" DIC’ “TIONARY “OF DATES 
AND UNIVERSAL REFERENCE 

“A volume containing upwards of 15,000 articles, and perhay 
more than 15 times 15,000 facts. What the London Directo 
the = eeapeoenpe — gafter inf of Dates will be found to bets 

1ose who are searching after informati hether classi 
tical, domestic, or general.”— Times, ageless eal, poli- 
Edward Moxon, 44, Dover. street. 
— ~~ NAPIER’S FLORENTINE es 
ublished, in 6 volumes, price 54s. 
N APIE Rs FLORENTINE HISTORY, from 
the earliest authentic Records to the Accessic 

the Third, Grand Duke of Tuscany. sceusion of Fertinend 

“A great historical work, which will retain, we doubt not, a 
permanent lace among the noblest intellectual products of our 
country.”— — 


dward Moxon, 44, Dover-street. 
—, WORK OF A NEW “st oregeama 
ow ready at all the Librarie 


JAN E EYRE: : AN AUTOBIOGR APHY, 
Edited » CURRER BELL. 3 vols. post Svo. Price il, 11s, td. 
cloth lettere 

“ A story of outpecing interest.”— Critic, 

“Lt is a book to make the heart beat and to fill the eyes with 
tears.”— Alias, 

“The most extraordinary production that has issued from the 
Press for years.”— Weekly Chronicle, 

“The characters are strongly marked, the incidents are various, 
pay id is — and vigorous, anda thrilling interest is excited.” 
—, ornim 

“The boty displays considerable skill in the plan, and great 
power.”—Spectatc 

“ The reading of ‘this book is healthful exercise.”— Tablet, 

London: Smith, Elder & Co., 65, Cornhill. 





MR. JAMES’S NEW NOVEL, 
Now re. NK at all the Libraries, 
THE CON C T. TALE 
By G. P. RB. JAMES, Esq. 3 vols. post Svo. Price 
1. 11s. 6d. 


“ Crush-full of incidents, and 
bring the Antipodes t« gether. 
couple of ordinary novels,”"— Atlas, 

* The pe is stirring, skilful, enterts xining, and sometimes affect 
ing ; and there are scenes, thoughts, and traits of character which, 
while they amuse, are veloaine from their elevating and punfying 
tendency.”— Morning Advertis: 

“One of Mr. James’s most sascenitel productions.” '—Critie, 

London: Smith, Elder & Co., 65, Cornhill. 


NEW WORK BY MISS EDGEWORTH. 
O 


R L A N DIN 
y MARIA EDGEWORTH, 
uthor of “* Tari poe * Parents’ Assistant,” ke. 

- Orlandino’ will form the first volume in a series of original 
works, entitled ‘CHA MBERS'S 1 IBRAKY FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE,’ and will appear towards the end of December, so as to 
be iactenees for a Christmas and New Year's Gift. 

& Kt. Chambers, Edinburgh ; W. 8. Orr, Amen-corner, 147, 
Strand, and all Booksellers, 


N EW EDITIONS of Dr. COMBE'S WORKS. 


resenting changes of scene which 
t has enough of materials for a 








1. Physiology applied to Health and Education, 
People's Edition, pric 
The T iIRTERNTH ‘EDITION of the same work in a neat 
volume, post 8vo. price 7s. 6d, 
2. On Digestion and Diet. 
price 28. 6d, 
8, On the Physiological and Moral Management 
of Infane y, for the Use of Parents. Sixth dition, 28, 6d. 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London; Maclachlan, Stewart & Co. 
Edinburgh ; and all Bookselle: Ts. 


Seventh edition, 








On Monday next, the 15th instant, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 


ADMIRAL SIR 


SIDNEY 


SMITH, G.C.B. &. 


By JOHN BARROW, Esq. F.R.S. 


Ricuarp BentiEy, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





Just ready, in 8vo. with numerous Illustrations by G. Mzasom, 


A HISTORY OF 
THE INNS OF COURT AND CHANCERY: 


THE ANCIENT AND MODERN REGULATIONS AND OBSERVANCES ON THE ADMISSION OF STUDENTS, 
CALLS TO THE BAR, BENCH, AND STATE, AND DEGREE OF SERGEANT-AT-LAW ; 
WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE EMINENT MEN OF THE FOUR HOUSES, &c. 


By ROBERT R. PEARCE, Esq. 
Of Gray’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 


Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 
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THE NATURAL HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


This Series of Works is illustrated by many hundred Engravings ; every Species has been Drawn and Engraved under the 
immediate inspection of the Authors; the best Artists have been employed, and no care or expense has been spared. 


A few copies of each have been printed on large paper. 


rrr eens" 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH QUADRUPEDS;' 


Including the CETACEA. 
By THOMAS BELL, F.R.S, F.L.S8., Professor of Zoology in King’s College, London. 


This Volume is illustrated by nearly Two Hundred Engravings, comprising Portraits of the Animals and Vignette Tail-pieces, S8vo. Price 28s, 


THE BIRDS by Mr. Yarrett. Second Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 4/. 14s. 6d. 
COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS of the EGGS of BIRDS by Mr. Hewirson. 
2 vols. 4/. 10s. 
THE REPTILES by Professor Bett. 8s. 6d. 
THE FISHES by Mr. Yarrett. Second Edition. 2 vols. 37. 
THE CRUSTACEA by Professor Bett. Now in course of Publication, in Parts, at 2s. Gd. 
THE STARFISHES by Professor Epwarp Forses. 15s. a? 
THE ZOOPHITES by Dr. Jounston. Second Edition. 2 vols. 2/. 2s. 
THE FOREST TREES by Mr. Setpy. 28s. 
THE FOSSIL MAMMALS and BIRDS by Professor Owen. 1/. 11s. 6d. - 


t “Mr. Bell’s very beautiful book ought to be in the library of every English gentleman who is interested in the natural history of his country. The 
woodcuts are beautiful, and the name of the writer is a guarantee for the excellence of the descriptions.”—British Magazine. 


Yr 7 y Y 4 
A MANUAL of BRITISH BOTANY; con-| The ANCIENT WORLD; or, Picturesque 
taining the Flowering Plants and Ferns, arranged according to the Natural | Sketches of Creation. By D. T. ANSTED, M.A. F.R.S. r.GS., Professor 
Orders. By CHARLES C, BABINGTON, M.A,, F.LS., F.ZS8., &e. | of Geology in King’s College, London, &c. &e, Post 8vo. with 149 Illustra- 
Second Edition. 12mo, 10s. | tions, price 12s, 
“We have no hesitation in recommending Mr. Babington’s ‘ Manual’ as the best guide «This is a very instructive and interesting book.”— Examiner, June 19. 


to the students of practical botany in this country.”—Aznals of Natural History, duly. : “6 “ 
ona oe tanpatae. op. par}. A MANUAL of GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 
The BIRDS of JAMAICA. By P. Hl.) By F. A. PALEY, M.A. With a full Account of Monumental Brasses and 


GOSSE, Author of ‘ The Canadian Naturalist, &c. Post 8vo. price 10s. Ecclesiastical Costume. Foolscap 8vo. with 70 Illustrations, Gs. 6d. 

“The res i » ahtmetion tl eee , ait “To the student of the architecture of old English churches this beautiful little volume 
a ‘The result is a very attractive and original volume, valuable to the naturalist for will prove a most acceptable manual.”—The Spectator. 

its information, and acceptable to the general reader for its lifelike descriptions of the 


Sanda aes eee eae renwerhedersl) §~BAPTISMAL FONTS. One Hundred and 


OB | Twenty-five Engravings, with Descriptions. 8vo. price One Guinea. 

5 TA YS 3 \i af {7 IV. ‘‘ These illustrations make a handsome volume.”—Athencum. 

OBSERVATIONS in NATURAL HISTORY; ~ ent ened” 

Sr "nn ae _— By the Rev. LEONARD JENYNS, ILLU S TRATION S of IN ST IN C a deduced 

: “At Som ine poy od popular, the work ¢ t fail to please even the | from the Habits of British Animals. By JONATHAN COUCH, F.LS., 
/ ame Fs ar, york cannot fai ileare eve > ‘ ‘ ce ie . les tari . 

most careless general reader. Every gles toon with interesting notes on the habits and Member of the Royal Geological Society, and of the Royal Institution of 

manners of quadrupeds, birds, fishes, insects, &c.; many we would gladly quote, but | Cornwall, &c. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

hiust content ourselves with advising our readers to purchase the book itself, promising | * Tis volume is full of anecdote, which must delight readers of all 

them a rich treat from the perusal.” — Westminster Review. | in a most popular and unpretending style.”—The Brilannia, Sept. 4. 


ages, and is written 





Also, just published, 


RARE AND REMARKABLE ANIMALS OF 
SCOTLAND, 


REPRESENTED FROM LIVING SUBJECTS: WITH PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS ON THEIR NATURE, 
By Sm JOHN GRAHAM DALYELL, Baxr. 


Volume First, containing 53 Coloured Plates, 4to. 3/. 3s. 





JOHN VAN VOORST, 1, Paternoster-row. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


The GALLERY of NATURE: a Pic- 


torial and Vescriptive Tour through Creation, illustrative of 
the Wonders of Astronomy, Physical Geography, and Geo- 
logy. By the Rev. THOMAS MILNER, M.A. Profusely 
illustrated by Maps, Diagrams, Landscape Engravings, and 
Vignettes. In 1 vol. imperial 8vo. price 18s. cloth, and 25s. 
morocco. 


The ILLUSTRATED SHIAKSPERE, 
revised from the best Authorities; with Annotations and 
Introductory Remarks on the Plays by distinguished 
Writers ; also a Memoir of Shakspere, and an Essay on his 
Genius, by BARRY CORNWALL; with a beautiful Por- 
trait, engraved by Hout, on steel. A series of new illus- 
trative Etchings, forming Frontispieces to the various Plays, 
and 1,000 Engravings on Wood, designed by Kenny Mza- 
pows. In 3 handsome vols. imperial 8vo. price 3/. 3s. cloth, 
richly ornamented. 


GREECE: Pictorial, Descriptive, and 
Historical. By CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, D.D. 
Prebendary of Westmister, Author of ‘ Athens and Attica,’ 
&c. With upwards of 350 Engravings on wood and 28 on 
steel, illustrative of the Scenery, Architecture, Costume, 
and Geography of that country. A new edition, imperial 
8yo. price 21s. cloth, and 31s, Gd, morocco elegant. 






WALKER’S MANLY EXERCISES. 
Being concise Instructions in Riding, Hunting, Shooting, 
Walking, Running, Leaping, Vaulting, Swimining, Rowing, 
failing, and Driving. Edited and enlarged by ** CRAVEN.” 
Frontispiece and Vignette by Agsoton, with numerous 
Plates and Woodcuts. In post tvo. price Gs. 6d. cloth, gilt 
edges. 


WORKS IN PREPARATION, 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN THE COURSE OF NOVEMBER. 


TALES and POEMS. By Lorp 
BYRON. Including ‘the Giaour,’ ‘ Bride of Abydos,’ 
* The Corsair,’ ‘ Siege of Corinth,’ and ‘ Prisoner of Chillon,” 
With 46 Illustrations engraved by Epwarp Fixpey, after 
Designs by WARREN. In a handsome royal 8vo. vol., uniform 
with the Hlustrated Edition of ‘ Childe Harold.’ 


A BOOK of BALLADS from the 
GERMAN. By PERCY BOYD, Esq. IMlustrated with 
numerous Engravings on wood in the first style of Art, 
very beautifully printed on toned paper, with Ornamental 
Borders round cach page. 


The FAMILY JOE MILLER: a 


Drawing-room Jest-Book. With Illustrations by Kenyy 
MEApbows, Ricuarp Doy ie, &e. 


CAGE BIRDS: their Natural History, 
Management, Habits, Food, Diseases, Treatment, Breeding, 
and the Methods of Catching them, By J.M. BECHSTEIN, 
M.D. Translated from the last German Edition, by W. E. 
Snvckarp. Ilustrated with Woodcuts of Birds, Cages, &c. 


A BOOK of STORIES for YOUNG 
PEOPLE. By MARY HOWITT, Mrs. S. C. HALL, Mrs. 
COWDEN CLARKE, With tinted Ilustrations, from De- 
signs by ABSOLON, 


ILOLIDAY SPORTS and PASTIMES 
for BOYS. Instructions in Angling, Swimming, Cricket, 
Archery, Athletic Sports, Sports of Agility, Games with 
Toys, &c. By Tt. D. RICHARDSON, Author of * Dogs, 
their Origin, Varieties,’ &c. With numerous Cuts and 
Plates. 


London; Wm. S. Orr & Co, Paternoster-row, 





NEW WORKS. 


The ILLUMINATED BOOKS of the 


MIDDLE AGES. By HENRY NOEL HUMPHREYS. No. IIL. 
Imperial folio, 218, 


11. 
SEROUX D’AGINCOURT’S HIS- 
TORY of ART, from the Fourth to the Sixteenth Century. 3 vols, 
royalfolio, 328 Plates, 51. 53. 


mt. 

The CHEVALIER BUNSEN’S 
WORK on ANCIENT EGYPT—its HISTORY, ARTS, §c. Trans- 
lated by C. H,. COTTRELL, Esq. 8vo. Pilates. 

(Vol. I. nearly ready. 


The GOOD SHUNAMMITE. In Mlu- 


minated Printing. Uniform (in size) with * The Sermon on the Mount,’ 
Carved covers, 218 ; morocco, 30s, (Nearly ready. 


v. 
MIRACLES of OUR SAVIOUR. 
fn Illuminated Printing. Uniform (in size) with ‘ Parables of Our 
Lord,’ Carved covers, 218.; morocco, 308. (Nearly ready. 


vr. 

A Few REMAINING PASSAGES 
Srom the DIARY of LADY WILLOUGHBY. Uniform (in size) with 
the First Edition of the first portion of Lady Willough)y’s Diary. 

{Early in December. 


vil. 
The POETS PLEASAUNCE. By 
EDEN WARWICK, Synare crown 8vo, with Ornamental Borders of 


lowers, §c. 203.3; morocco, 45%, 


vil 


THOMSON’S SEASONS. A New 
Edition, with copious explanatory Notes,by Dr. A. T. TILOMSON, 
"cap, 5v0, 78. Gd, 


1x. 
The CHILDREN’S YEAR. By 
MARY HOWITT. Square 1Cmo. with Four IMlustrations from De- 
signs by Anna Howitt, engraved by Absolon, 


58. 


x. 
The FEMALE POETS of GREAT 
BRITAIN. With Specimens and Critical Remarks, By F. ROWTON, 
Author of * The Debater.’ Feup. 8vo. (In the press. 


XI. 
ve ~~ . 7 
Some PASSAGES from MODERN 
HISTORY. By the Author of * Letters to my Unknown Friends,’ and 
* Twelve Years Ago,’ Feap. Syo. n the press, 


xi. 
r Tr r 7, al 
HAWBUCK GRANGE; or, Last 
Season's SPORTING ADVENTURLS of THOMAS SCOTT, Esq. By 
the Author of * Handley Cross,’ 8yo. illustrated by Phiz. 
{Just ready, 


xt. 
SA VINDROOG ; or, the QUEEN of 
the JUNGLE, By Captain RAFTER, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
{Nearly ready. 


xiv. 
, aa a > r 
SYDNEY IHALL’S GENERAL 
ATLAS. New Edition, corrected. Part I. England, Southern 
Africa, Turkey in Asia, Holland and Belgium, coloured. Colom- 
bier Alo, 68, 
* 3 * To be completed in Fourteen Monthly Parts, 


Xv. 
HISTORY of PRICES from the 
Close of the Year 1839 to the Close of the Year 18i7, By THOMAS 
TOOKE, Esq. F.R.S. Svo. {ln the press. 


VII. From 


Edited by the Rey. 


XVI. 

The DOCTOR, &c. Vol. 
the Papers of the late Dr. SOUTHEY, L.L.D, 
J. W. WARTER, Post Svo, Frontispiece, 148, 


xXVIL 
Mr. VINCENT’S INQUIRY into the 
CLAIMS of SURGERY to be CLASSED as a SCIENCE, and 
Observations on some of the Parts of Surgical Practice, fvo, 128, 


XVIIL 
MATTEUCCI’S LECTURES on 
the PILYSICAL PHENOMENA of LIVING BEING 


Trans- 
lated under the superintendence of Dr. PEREIKA, 0. 93. 





XIX. 

BARON HUMBOLDT'S COSMOS. 
Translated, with the Author's sanction and co-operation, under the 
superintendence of Lieut.-Col, SABINE, Vol. IL. Post Svo. 

(J ust ready. 


London: Lonoman, Brown, GREEN, AND LonaMans, 





MR. MURRAY'S NEW Works 


For DECEMBER and JANUARY. 





1, 
BROOKE, RaJjau or Sarawak, of EVENTS in BORNEO, 
2. ~~ of = Exrepition of H.MS, Iris A 
ORNEO. By Capt. RODNEY MUNDY, RN 
and Map. 2 vols. 8vo, Y, RN. Plates 





9 

RANKE'S HISTORY of PRUSSIA 
From the German. By SIR ALEX. and LADY pUpp 
GORDON. vo. Vols. L. and II. 


3. 
LORD HERVEY’S MEMOIRS of 
the COURT of GEORGE IL and QUEEN CAROLINE, 


Edited by the Right Hon. JOHN WILSON Chok 
Portrait, 2 vols. 8vo. CROKER, 


4, 
JOURNAL of a RESIDENCE at the 


, CAPE of GOOD HOPE, with Excursions in the Interior; 


and Notes on the Natural History of the Country. By 
Cc. J. F. BUNBURY, F.LS., Foreign Secretary to the 
Geological Society. Woodcuts. Post tvo. 

5. 


LIVES of LORDS LOUGH. 
BOROUGH, ERSKINE and ELDON, Lord Chancellors of 
England. By LORD CAMPBELL. Completing his Lives 
of the Chancellors. 2 vols. 8vo. 


6. 
MEMOIRS of SIR T. FOWELL 


BUXTON ; with Selections from his Correspondence. By 
HIS SON, Cuas. Buxton, Esq. Portrait. 2 vols. tvo. 
7. 
THE CITIES and CEMETERIES of 
ETRURIA. By GEORGE DENNIS. Maps, Plans, Wood- 
cuts, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 


8. 
HAND-BOOK of the SPANISH and 
FRENCII SCHOOLS of PAINTING. BY SIR EDMUND 
HEAD, Bart. Post 8vo. 


9. 
HISTORY of the LITERATURE of 
EUROPE, during the 15th, 16th and 17th Centuries. By 
HENRY ILALLAM, Esq. Third Edition, revised. 3 vols. 
8vo. 


10. 
BOSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON. 


Edited by Right Hon. J. W. CROKER. New Edition, 
revised. Portrait. In One VoLuME, royal vo. 


1]. 
NOTES FROM LIFE, By HENRY 
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REVIEWS 


Posthumous Works of the Rev. Dr, Chalmers, 
D.D., L.L.D. Edited by the Rev. William 
Hanna, L.L.D. Vol. I. Edinburgh, Suther- 
land & Co.; London, Hamilton & Co. 

Tuese final fruits of the knowledge and expe- 

rience of a good great man we have been ex- 
cting with interest ever since we announced the 

fact thatsuch relics existed and were to be given to 
the public. Theological polemics are, it is true, 
excluded from the Atheneum; and Dr. Chal- 
mers’s name has been mixed up to so great an 
extent with religious—and recently with sec- 
tarian—controversy, that he stands associated 
in many minds chiefly with free church or anti- 
voluntary discussions. It would be incorrect, 
however, to assert that the most distinguishing 
features of his life were acts of theological revo- 

Jution,—as it would be —e to his character to 

regard him in any one only of the many phases 

in which it was developed. Dr. Chalmers was 

endowed with genius which extended over a 

wide range of human action. Gifted with elo- 

quence and oratorical power — possessing the 
mathematical faculty in a large degree—delight- 
ing to occupy himself with the higher researches 
of analysis, of theancient geometry, and of phy- 
sical astronomy—versed in the mysteries of 
chemical combination, and himself a practical 
manipulator in chemical science—taking en- 
tape views of social progress, and being at 
once a social reformer and a sound political eco- 


_homist—fitted for the academical chair of either 


mathematics, physics, or political economy, yet 
having filled with great brilliancy and distin- 
guished success the chairs of Ethics in the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews and Theology in that of 
Edinburgh—a man of genius so varied, and 
who united with his extent of scientific re- 
search so much energy of character and prac- 
tical skill as to have been distinguished all the 
while as a zealous, hardworking parish parson 
who turned the doctrines he ram into living 
realities—one whose last public act was the 
formation of a great social sect, embracing more 
than half the population of Scotland and esta- 
blished on a permanent basis mainly by his 
knowledge of human nature and world-like 
sagacity, and by the practical views with which 
he tempered the sectarian enthusiasm of his 
younger followers — one who, after having 
raised funds by his own exertions for the en- 
dowment in the Established Church of more than 
100 churches, afterwards provided for the 
maintenance of more than 400 new cures and 
as many new schools out of the pale of that 
church—such a man, so brilliant yet so sound, 
so eccentric yet so practical, so powerful yet 
so beloved, so generous yet so sagacious, so 
unworldly in his aims yet so worldly wise in his 
way of meeting them—is assuredly a man not 
of a sect, nor of a clan, nor of a province. To 
force so great a genius into the narrow dimen- 
sions of some religious sect or theological clan 
were to magnify the importance of a single 
party at the expense of universal humanity.— 
In person Dr. Chalmers was one of those burly 
persons in whom Carlyle delights as heroes; and 
nothing less than the robust form and powerful 
constitution of this great-headed man could 
have sustained the unremitting labours which 
he underwent during his “long life of three- 
score and ten.” 

We must consider the theological works of 
Dr. Chalmers, therefcre, only as exhibiting one 
of the aspects in which a great mind has deve- 
loped itself and recorded its progress and pheno- 
mena for our instruction, It might be expected 








of a genius so large that in this, as in other 
things, we should find the abundance of its stores 
of science poured out in prefound illustration 
drawn trom every department of human know- 
ledge,— characterized alike by power and ori- 
ginality of thought. Apart from the Calvinistic 
orthodoxy which was Dr. Chalmers’s avowed 
theological creed, the thoughts which his theolo- 
gical writings embody will be studied by the 
politician, the economist, and the philosopher,— 
and we may add, curiously enough, by the painter 
and the sculptor, as abounding in brilliant and 
poetical conception worthy of the illustration of 
fresco or of marble. 

We are informed by the editor of these 
‘Posthumous Works’ that it was the custom of 
Dr. Chalmers to write currente calamo—his ma- 
nuscript exhibiting scarcely a blunder or cor- 
rection. ‘This we can readily understand. ‘They 
who have heard his eloquence swelling over 
with its large volume and irresistible impe- 
tuosity, must have felt that he spoke froma 
fulness of thought, as it were, under which the 
only difficulty would seem to be how the issue 
through pen or tongue should be made sufli- 
ciently rapid to prevent words and ideas from 
impeding each other. The Doctor, however, 
finally acquired, it seems, the art of writing 
fast enough; and also perhaps of regulating 
the flow of thought, so as to take off at once a 
true transcript, or Daguerreotype, of what was 
passing in his mind,—habitually to produce the 
finest fancies in the fittest garb. As his Editor 
says, ‘Instead of being a first and only copy 
written often in the midst of a multitude of en- 
gagements, they [his note-books] look more like 
the last and the corrected copy of one who had 
few other tasks than that of their preparation to 
occupy him. This singular correctness was a 
general characteristic of his compositions. His 
‘Lectures on the Epistle to the Romans’ were 
written off at once in Glasgow during the most 
hurried and overburdened part of his life. And 
when, many years afterwards, they were given 
out to be copied for the press, scarcely a blot 
or an erasure or a correction was to be found in 
them, and they were printed off exactly as 
they had originally been written.” 

As his last great work, Dr. Chalmers, has for 
the materials now before us, taken to reading over 
the history of the world as the story of human 
nature is told in the “Old Book.” In them are 
successively brought under review all the great 
questions of life :—the science of Job, the eco- 
nomics of Moses, the wisdom of Solomon, the 
poetry of David, the morality of Christ, the 
problem of creation, the game of human life, 
the promise of eternity. On all these his mind, 
with its extraordinary measure of knowledge 
and of power, is seen in these pages at work, 
as it were, before our eyes. Daily for six 
years has the phenomenon of a great mind 
working out ai the highest questions of 
humanity been continuously recorded and pre- 
served for us here to study. 

It is not the least valuable circumstance 
attending the published sheets of this psycholo- 
gical register that it was not designed for publica- 
tion. It reports the occupation of an intelligence 
always active, and bent mainly in these last hours 
—these Hore Biblice—onself-culture. Imagine 
a well-balanced mind, conscious of the efiect 
which prejudices of education and of associa- 
tion produce upon ideas, deeply conscious of 
its fallibility, and earnestly determined to 
devote the leisure of the last hours of existence 
to disembarrassing itself of error and retaining 
only that which is true and beautiful and good! 
Sitting down with child-like simplicity to this 
task for six long years, Dr. Chalmers has here 
left us, as we have said, an uninterrupted 





series of such earnest thoughts as recorded his 
progress in knowledge and in truth. — It is 
in this light, as psychological phenomena of 
high interest, that we look at them. With the 
decisions which others will find of theological 
dogmas and on sectarian creeds we have 
nothing to do. 

The following dictum on the much-mooted 
geological question, is given in the first of the 
‘ Daily Scripture Readings,’ on the beginning 
ofthe Genesis. Here, as in other instances, we 
give the examples of Dr. Chalmers’s struggle 
after truth without any comment or qualification 
of our own.—- 

“The beginning spoken of here has been variously 
estimated. My own opinion, as published in 1814, 
is that it forms no part of the first day—but refers 
to a period of indefinite antiquity when God created 
the worlds out of nothing. ‘The commencement of 
the first day’s work I hold to be the moving of God's 
Spirit on the face of the waters. We can allow 
Geology the amplest time for its various revolutions 
without infringing even on the literalities of the 
Mosaic Record—while Nature herself bears witness 
to the need of a creative interposition, more especially 
for the later part of the work of the third day—even 
though geologists should be able to assign « compe- 
tent natural process for the former part of that day’s 
work. If the one could be executed by tlie old laws 
of matter, the other requires new dispositions—these 
incontestable evidences of a directing wisdom in the 
formation of the actual economy of things. The 
sixteenth verse is perhaps retrospective, as the first 
and part of the second are. At all events the lan- 
guage admits of being so rendered as to signify that 
on this fourth day the lights were not made first to 
exist, but made to be for signs and ,the division of 
time, which they could only be by the dispersion of 
those dark and heavy vapours which might have 
altogether obscured the firmament from the view of 
the carth. This solution is strengthened by the phi- 
lological arguments of Rosenmiiller; and even Gran- 
ville Penn, the greatest of all our recent alarmists, 
has a theory by which to dispose of the imagination 
that the heavenly bodies were formed on the fourth 
day. If geology can make good periods of solar 
darkness, it were in further harmony with our views.”? 

The following comments on the geological 
view of the Deluge—with its anecdote from Wil- 
kie, the painter—offers an example of the range 
of illustration which characterizes all Dr. Chal- 
mers’s writings :— 

“Geologists are now converging to the opinion that 
there are no sensible vestiges of the Deluge upon 
the earth; and Dr. Fleming, who is of this opinion, 
contends also for its consistency with the truth of 
the Scriptural deluge, in that it may have been 
brought upon the world without the alteration of 
any of its sensible features. And certain it is, that if 
the water from beneath came by openings in the 
bottom of the sea, or by the fountains of the great 
deep being broken up, one can imagine an clevation 
of level from this cause without any such disturbance 
on the surface of the earth, as might affect aught 
that is visible either in its islands or continents. 
Wilkie the painter told me that the experiment was 
tried with a dove from a balloon, and that it returned 
after it had been let out, and that an experiment 
was intended with a raven. I have not heard if the 
latter trial has actually been made—but this belongs 
properly to the next section.” 

Of all the subjects of mathematics, Laplace’s 
‘Doctrine of Probabilities’ is that of which Dr. 
Chalmers made the greatest use in his argu- 
ments. Was it the question of a miracle?—he 
was never satisfied till he had reckoned how 
many chances were in favour of its truth and 
how many of its falsehood. Was it a question 
of the truth of a witness giving evidence? — 
he at ence submitted his veracity to the cal- 
culus of probabilities. He applied the rule 
of least squares to the discovery of a true 
reading of a verse of Scripture, just as the astro- 
nomer does to achance of error ina transit over 
his telescope wires. In the following passage we 
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have the application of this rule to the acceptance 
orrejection of the ingenious and learned Cunning- 
ham’s ‘Scientific Chronology’; a book with the 
simple system of which we confess ourselves to 
have been delighted, without, however, having 
stretched it on the Procrustean bed of the 
calculus of probabilities. — 

“T may here state a single error of Mr. Cunning- 
ham in his Scientific Chronology, who founds on the 
number of intervals between one event and another 
which are divisible by 7 or its powers. He does not 
consider the immense number of intervals furnished 
by a given number of chronological events. Eight 
+7 x 799 = 319600 
intervals—whereof by the doctrine of probabilities 
there is the chance of 45657 being divisible by 7, 
and 6522 being divisible by 49 or 7? and 932 by 343 
or 7%,&c. And yet still he tells us of a recondite 
wisdom in the whole scheme of Providence and 
Prophecy, because of so many of the numbers of 
years between one event and another being divisible 
by 7 or the powers of 7. It were of importance, 
ere we gave in to his conclusion, first to ascertain 
how many should be so divisible by the doctrine of 
chances, and to see whether there is any marvellous 
excess over that number. ‘There is something 
grotesque in his fixing on some such interval as that 
between the death of Arphaxad and the league of 
Smalcalde, and then telling us that because of its 
being divisible by 7 or 7, there must be some deep- 
laid scheme of Providence in all this, when so very 
many of these chronological intervals must have this 
property. The same may be said of his Timal 
Fractions.” 

Throughout the whole of these comments, 
hints for artists abound. Take the following :— 

“ The feelings of Abraham might be well imagined 
when he arose ‘in the morning and took a survey of 
the smoking destruction [Sodom and Gomorrah] that 
he saw in the distance before him. The subject is 
altogether a very fine one for the artist, though I 
know not if it has been attempted.” 

Among the early Jewish patriarchs Dr. 
Chalmers remarks a trait of civilization which 
we do not remember to have seen noticed 
before :— 

“One cannot but feel an interest in Ishmael— 
figuring him to be a noble of nature—one of those 
heroes of the wilderness who lived on the produce of 
his bow, and whose spirit was nursed and exercised 
among the wild adventures of the life that he led. 
And it does soften our conception of him whose 


hundred such would furnish 


hand was against every man, and every man’s hand | 
against him, when we read of his mother’s influence | 


over him, in the deference of Ishmael to whom we 
read another example of the respect yielded to females 
even in that so-called barbarous period of the world. 


There was a civilization, the immediate effect of | 


religion in these days, from which men fell away as 
the world grew older.” 

The dogmatism of half-educated theologians 
is rebuked in the following passage ; where the 
Doctor says— 

“On the whole subject of types I am yet too 
unripe to say anything, though I trust that these 
biblical exercises may bring me at length to a nearer 
acquaintance with them.” 

More sketches for the artist and lessons for 
the historian of early civilization are given in 
the following passages :— 

“Genesis xxiii. 1-12.—Altogether, the interest of 
this narrative of Abraham’s life grows upon us as we 
proceed in it—ennobled as it is by the sublimities of 
the most exalted, and at the same time softened and 
made attractive by the implication therewith of all 
that is touching and familiar in the dearest,of human 
affections. It attaches to him another claim upon 
our sympathies, when we behold him moved by the 
death of Sarah, and coming forth to mourn and to 
weep for her. I have long been impressed with the 
dignified politeness of the patriarch as laid before us 
in this passage—with the discourses he made to the 
people of the land, and the repetition of which, as 
given in verse twelfth, falls on my car with the 
cadence and effect of high poetry. There is nothing 
in the etiquette of courts and parliaments, or in 


any of our forms of highest breeding, which so 
powerfully expresses the respect of man for his fel- 
lows. This, too, would make an admirable subject 
for the pencil.” 
And again— 

“The various particulars of this transaction evince 
very considerable progress at that early period in 
economics, in commerce, in law. There is money, 
and of a given denomination or coin—balances for 
weighing it—a standard thereof, such as was current 
with the merchant—a superiority therefore in the 
methods of trade above the way of barter—forms in 
the conveyance and exchange of property before 
witnesses, as here in the audience of the people of 
Heth—the terms and specifications of a bargain, by 
which its several particulars were made sure to 
Abraham in the presence of and before many wit- 
nesses;—all serving to confirm the doctrine that the 
progress in these days was from an original civiliza- 
tion down to barbarism—the civilization being coeval 
with the first and earliest revelations, or with Adam 
himself. A thorough attention to these early chap- 
ters of Genesis confirms our belief in this tenet— 
supported as it is by this very strong negative argu- 
ment, that a nation was never known to emerge 
simultaneously and unaided from the savage state— 
the civilization thereof having always, as far as is 
known, originated in or been aided by a movement 
or influence from without.” 

These passages serve to show how little the 
biblical works of Dr. Chalmers savour of a 
narrow creed or an exclusive theology. 





Aerial Navigation; containing a Description of 
a Proposed Flying Machine, on a New Prin- 
ciple. By Deedalus Britannicus. Gilbert. 

We should never maintain the impossibility of 

flying, or of anything else—not even of reach- 

ing the Moon. A proper motive power and 
guide, a supply of air, heat, and food—and 

‘there you have it!” Why not reach the 

Moon, or the Sun either? We doubt about 

the stars ;—for as light takes eight or nine years to 

come from those we know best at about 200,000 

miles a second, we must confess we are at a loss 

for baiting-places. But by taking the Moon, 

Venus, and Mercury in succession, and choosing 

the proper times, we see no great difficulty 

about the Sun—no theoretical impossibility. We 
could go no further in the way of objection 

than the Irish formula which admits that “a 

pig may fly’’ but maintains that it is “ not a 

likely bird.” And as to Deedalus, even Virgil 

the poet, bound to no rules of credibility—to 
none at least which would prevent his telling 
about Polydorus growing as a tree, with blood 
| for sap—gives him only as a rumour :—“ De- 

dalus (ut fama est) fugiens minora regna,”’ &c. 
One more Deedalus proposes his plan in the 

pamphlet before us. He hints at those who 

have money and ingenuity and patience (which, 
as he observes, rarely combine in one person), 
coming forward to help him to put it into ope- 
|ration. As he speaks modestly of his chances 
| of success, and professes himself more anxious 
to induce faith in the ultimate realization of the 
| project than in the means which he suggests for 
|its attainment, our correspondent D. would 
probably not consider him a confirmed ‘ dis- 
coverer.” His plan is a balloon, with a kind of 
bird-like form obtained by an under frame 
(below which carriages, &c., hang), and fur- 
nished with wings. ‘These wings are to act like 
those of a bird. The motive power is the ex- 
plosion of mixed gas and air, and the atmo- 
spheric pressure which follows the rarefaction. 
The muscle of the wing is a kind of bellows, 
wanting what the Cambridge man in describing 
the principle of that instrument in the Senate 
Housei s said to have called ‘the hole to put 
the knee into.” When a quantity of explosive 
mixture is introduced by the pipe and the 
explosion produced by galvanism, the bellows 
will open by the explosion and then close by 








the external pressure, _Alternations of thes: 
explosions work the wing which is to mak 
the bird fly, and carry passengers and 4 
gage perhaps 100 miles an hour,—for which 
rate Dedalus quotes the swallows, The ex 
plosive gas is furnished from the body of the 
balloon itself (chance send that it may not blow 
up, or rather blow down!) : for our Projector 
observing that his object is to fly and not to 
float, places no dependence on the balloon and 
declares that the object will be better accom 
plished when the latter is nearly empty than 
when it is full. Such is the plan: and jf any 
gentleman has the requisite combination of 
money, ingenuity, and patience, all we have to 
say is that he may try it—but not without our 
warning that these explosive mixtures have de- 
prived —_— of their eye-sight before now— 
when they have done no worse. In truth, we sin. 
cerely hope that noone will spend his money upon 
the plan until a model shall actually, not only 
fly, but ‘fly better for the balloon being nearly 
empty.” 

The Deedalus has notions from which he 
draws something like prediction. He begins 
thus :—‘‘ The transcendent power of locomotion 
has been coveted in all ages, affording a pre- 
sumption that as man is capable of appreciating 
it he is destined to enjoy it.” Certainly many 
human aspirations have at last obtained a con- 
siderable degree of realization :—but the proper 
way to examine the question would be to con- 
sider how many there are that have been gra- 
dually rejected as utterly hopeless. Again, the 
author says that dominion was given to man 
over the fowls of the air, and that this dominion 
is incomplete ; that we cannot challenge the 
birds to the race,—and that in the air they only 
know us by our helplessness. Perhaps the birds 
themselves, and particularly the grouse and 
partridges, do not look upon us as so helpless, 

It has always been a wonder to us why some 
one of the speculators on aerial navigation has 
not attempted to train birds to draw a balloon. 
This is our pet plan :—and we think we could 
make it out in the usual way. First, if any one 
talks about the difficulty we ask him how it 
was originally got over with the horse? Had this 
animal never yet been trained, would any man 
who knows the wild horse have imagined now 
that it was possible to make six or eight of them 
pull, and pull together. A harness must be 
contrived in which the bird could fly :—this is 
a difficulty, but only one of adaptation. The 
birds must then be practised in pulling a land- 
carriage by flying low. This must he done as 
follows :—When they are pretty hungry, and all 
duly harnessed, a high carriage full of corn or 
other eatables must precede them. This they 
will fly at—and so pull their own carriage after 
them. When they have pulled pee | for a 
time, they are to be rewarded with a meal. As 
to the mode of guiding them, &c., these are little 
matters of detail which will suggest themselves. 
What a pretty thing a break would be, witha 
couple of hundred wild geese in it all tugging 
after a dinner in prospective! We are told 
that a phalanx of migratory birds will fly in as 
good order as a regiment of soldiers (not fies 
—that evolution is not remarkable for its order 
—but) marches. This seems to us the true way of 
getting dominion over the fowls of theair. The 
notion of our Dzedalus is not of sovereignty, 
but of rivalry. The rich, on our plan, might 
drive their eagles and their falcons—the poor 
their ducks and geese. And as there is little 
doubt that occupations become hereditary mn 
animals,—that our horses draw all the better 
for being descended from a long line of draught 
animals,—we might in time have docile geese 
and eagles which would know the road as well 
as a posthorse, 
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= {Il the analogies are in favour of our scheme. | the stomata; the epidermis, excepting in its earliest 


There have been abundant aspirations. Doves condition, being evidently designed to prevent general 
harnessed to the car of Venus—which is as | exhalation from the surface. Exhalation is therefore 
pa ‘D dalus to start with. We used animals | ™ost abundant from the lower surfaces of leaves, It 
apa long before we used steam :—we has been sometimes imagined that leaves also possess 
on 


“epee 4 ° A the power of absorbing fluid, especially in those 
must begin with birds in the air. We went at plants which live for a long time without roots. But 


ten miles an hour, and thought te good pace these plants are always very succulent, and at the 
till steam taught us thirty or forty :—we must | same time are provided with very few stomata; the 
be content with asmall trifle of twenty-five miles | jnices being retained within their tissues are sufficient 
an hour or so with our birds—till we can do to support them fora considerable period. The cases 
better. We must “ creep before we can go. of plants furnished with numerous stomates living a 
We recommend this notion to the attention of | long time immersed in water are explained by the fact 
fliers in general :—and as quills are beginning | thatevaporation is prevented,and thusagain absorption 
to disappear, and pens of steel, gold, ivory, &c., | is not so immediately necessary. It may be assumed 
gretaking their places, the goose will no longer that absorption is never, or at least but seldom, exer- 
bea bird of literature but inasmuch as it may ad by oe _ —— vp pe The pe 
be employed in carrying books, periodicals, &c. pede Ese wip acces sie _ diem 
from place to place. This will be a great) ji oe is ae soe vei “ct aegis 4 
‘ ‘a th bf ew of a aiies, ft wil be tubes of insects, led the earlier physiologists to sup- 
advance In the dignity < pose that they were the organs chiefly concerned in 
much more pleasant to drag Atheneums along | the respiration of plants; hence their name, trachee. 
ina balloon than to be plucked for the use of If this cannot be proved to be a mistaken view, it 
their contributors. The quill will still dis-| may at least be shown that it is very improbable. In 
seminate learning ;—the only difference being | the first place, true spiral vessels have closed conical 
that quill-drivers will be carriers, not concoctors. | extremities, and their position in the stem is such as 
to remove them as far as possible from the influence 
Outlines of Structural and Physiological Botany. of the air, as is the case in the leaves, where they 
By Arthur Henfrey. Van Voorst. are in the neighbourhood of the upper face, which is 
Turre are few departments of science that ome eer with ager ae a = — 
have more rapidly and progressively developed developing condition they are filled with fluid, an 


re 6s subsequently their analogy to the other modifications 
than Physiological Botany. Although perhaps of vessels forbids our attributing any special function 


in England we have contributed generally less] to them. It appears most probable therefore that 
to this subject than most other countries of} their office, like that of the other vascular and fibrous 
Europe, we must not forget that we have still] tissue, is to give strength to the parenchyma, and 
amongst us the facile princeps botanicorum,whose | they are peculiarly adapted to the requirements of 
profound researches and original views com-| the tissue in which they are found. Their structure 
menced a new era in the science of botany. To| is that which gives the greatest strength and elas- 
Robert Brown we are indebted for working ticity consistent with lightness, This is a sufficient 
out the great idea of the history of the indivi- | ¢xplanation of their ‘predominance in those parts 
dual plant It is to his own hie in the deve-| Where the tissue is most delicate and the growth most 
: . . apid. T ary sheath is of course, in this 
lopement of the ovule, of the various tissues, and rapid. The medullary s Ng By . , 
of the organs which these tissues compose, that dooshaatlon oa wl orth The Mea 
we principally — the present philosophical that the spiral vessels contain a larger proportion of 
character of the science of vegetable anatomy a : Apap aed 3 mf led 
. ; oxygen than 1s present in atmospheric air, 1f Toundec 
and physiolo, y. Among the first to percelve | on fact, is evidence that they are not concerned in 
the merit an apply the philosophy of Brown 8 | respiration, since it would show that the law of dif- 
writings were the Germans; and while in Eng-| fusion of gases is interfered with in some degree, and 
land no collected edition of these exists, in| that the oxygen liberated in the more internal por- 
Germany such a work has gone through several | tions does not pass freely out and become mixed with 
editions. The result has been that many of the atmosphere. The analogy attempted to be drawn 
the German works on botany have assumed from the resemblances between spiral vessels and 
a more philosophical, though less practical, animal trachez becomes still less worthy of considera- 
character than those published in France and | °" when we find one so much clearer in the appa- 
England. — prone = a —. poo png - 
. . not In any relation wl e spiral vesseis ; on e 
o¥ work of Mr. Henfrey is evidently the contrary, they are invariably developed in the areole 
result of an attentive study of German botani- | 6, interspaces between the nerves of leaves, and open 
cal writers,—and treats the subject of structural | an ample system of communication between the pa- 
and physiological botany from that point of) renchyma and the external air. The passages from 
view. Asa manual, it will be found perhaps | the stomata are continuous with large lacunz in the 
too condensed and abstract for students who | leaves, and these again communicate with the general 
have not the advantage of attending a course of | intercellular system of the plant. The law of the 
lectures; but for those who are advanced in the | ‘iffusion of gases, so graphically stated by Dalton,— 
science—and wish to know more of those higher | ‘One gas acts as a vacuum with respect to another,’ 
generalizations which, though not so satisfac- — fully a to explain the physical portion of 
tory to the English, are those on which our Ger- | "C7 °sPitatory, Princess. si 
man brethren delight to dwell—there is no book The work is illustrated with eighteen plates, 
: : : _.))| Which are literally full of figures. We could, 
in the English language that would serve so well h tomy d with half of th 
as this by Mr. Henfrey. It must not, however ears, ae eee ar of these to 
be supposed that this volume is a ae jeanilin, have the others larger and more definite. It is, 
tim—a reproduction of German matter. Mr. in fact, painful to look out one of the smaller 
Henfrey is an original investigator and thinker, figures among the mass. The merits of this 
a1 : a - . work will, we doubt not, lead to the publication 
and has evidently well weighed the subjects 242 - 
brought before him. Although in some in- of a second edition,—when the author will pro- 


. : bably see the necessity of attending to the faults 
stances he has adopted views that will not bear aah oo “oa hinted a 8 


the test of experience, his book gives abundant 

evidence of a determination not to adopt old se Eg 

errors because they have been admitted by all Zhe Piccinino—[Le Piccinino}. By George 

writers on botany since the time of Linneus.| Sand. 3 vols. Jeffs. 

Asan example of the manner in which contro-| To judge from her preamble to this Sicilian 

versial points are treated, and of the style of the romance (how different from Mrs. Radcliffe’s !) 

book, we take the following, from a chapter on the last infirmity which we should have 

agpication and Assimilation in plants.— expected could reach Madame Dudevant is 
“ Evaporation takes place almost entirely through | beginning to make inroads upon her literary 














power. Wrong-headed, feverish, outrageous, 
impassioned, noble-minded she has been from 
the beginning, —but we never thought she 
would show herself affected or begin to deal 
in the protestations and the explanations, the 
coquetries and egotisms, of small and sen- 
timental authorship. She was free to place 
the scene of her new romance in Sicily,—with- 
out her far-fetched reason for travelling into 
terra incognita. This, she would have us 
believe, arose from some annoyance given by 
her tales the scene of which was laid in the 
province of Berri. A real Monsieur de Cha- 
teaubrun, she says, turned up in the neighbour- 
hood where she placed an imaginary Monsieur 
of that name in ‘Master Antony’s Crime,’ 
—and he did not like being “ putinto a book!” 
Thus, also, we recollect, was a Mrs. Morgan 
(no matter in what county) exasperated by the 
gambols ascribed toa Mrs. Morgan of ' 
created by poor Hood! There is no safety, 
at this rate, for novelists but in following the 
example of Boz, whose Chickenstalkers, Chuz- 
zlewits, and Peerybingles run small risk of being 
confronted by real originals, —or in imitating 
Madame Dudevant, and escaping beyond the 
reach of their visiting book! To be serious, 
the Lady’s excuse seems to us, as we have 
hinted, an affectation; and this coming from a 
quarter where it was least to be expected, is an 
unwelcome sign of the substitution of trick and 
expedient for that enthusiastic purpose and 
persuasion which—whether rightly or wrongly 
directed—gave vitality and impressiveness to 
our romancer’s earlier novels. 

There is little more of nature in ‘The Picci- 
nino’ than in the argument of its prefatory 
paragraphs. It is the tale of a Sicilian Princess, 
who is obliged to avail herself of the services 
of the Last of the Bandits to assure to her son 
the family inheritance. This is perilled by the 
wiles of an infamous Churchman, who prowls 
round the deathbed of a paralytic Cardinal, 
her kinsman, for the purpose of falsifying his 
testament ;—and the peril is only to be met by 
the abduction of the evil one. So far, the 
story not inadmissibly follows the zig-zag track 
of Romance as by canonical law established. 
But the episodical turnings and windings, by- 
paths al labyrinths, are hardly to be told. 
The son of the Princess Palmarosa has been 
brought up at a distance from his mother in 
ignorance of his origin; her marriage having 
been a secret one,—her husband a bandit 
emer to whom she had consented to unite 
rerself from reasons of prudence. Thus, on 
being recalled to Sicily, Michael, who is an 
artist incarnate—given to walking and talking 
on stilts little less magnificent than those worn 
by Nicholas Nickleby the sublime-spoken,—is 
led to misunderstand the affectionate interest 
taken in him by the Princess. Indeed that 
poor lady has the misfortune to turn the 
head of every one who approaches her. There 
isa Marquis de Serra, who has waited for her 
hand a i years or more with patriarchal 
constancy—there is a high-minded upholsterer, 
one Magnani, who conceals his hopeless passion, 
and receives the quietus mercifully given by 
sentimental novelists to all such as love unwisely. 
Lastly, the hero-bandit, merely called upon as 
a stipendiary agent, aspires to a reward more 
precious than gold—and, holding the lady's 
secret in his power, makes love to her with an 
impertinent hardihood which drives the other 
three crazy. Here are matters to manage, 
delicate enough in all conscience !—but they are 
only a few among the many intrigues which 
‘The Piccinino’ contains: and the perpetual 
adjustment of them—always within the limits 
of scrupulosity and convenance—heightens that 
effect of artifice which, as has been implied, 
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renders this tale commonplace when compared 
with earlier works from the same hand. 

The Bandit Chief who gives his name to 
the novel is, we are sorry to say, an utter 
failure. His tastes, his accomplishments, his 
coxcombries, his cynicisms are those of the 
philosophical rowé of a city like Paris,—where 
we have of late too frequently seen that 
hideous and brutal crime can break out from 
beneath the smoothest surface, and the most 
lawless passions smoulder under a mask of 
ennui and indifference. But such a creature 
as Carmelo Tomabene—however proper to the 
Boulevard des Italiens or the Quai Malaquais, 
however possible a dweller on the side of some 
volcano in Laputa or Utopia,—is a son of 
Sicily whose existence we venture boldly to 
deny. There is but one thing more unnatural 
than his character :—to wit, the manner in which, 
at last, Madame Dudevant chooses to reconcile 
him with man and womankind. 

It would be unfair, after so much censure, 
not to mention that ‘The Piccinino’ contains 
glowing and graceful descriptions. Compared, 
however, with its author’s warrantable Venetian 
novels, it is a feeble and elaborate mistake. 








Wayland Smith: a Dissertation on a Tradition 
of the Middle Ages. From the French of 
G. B. Depping and Francisque Michel. With 
Additions by 5. W. Singer, and the amplified 
Legend by Oehlenschlager. Pickering. 

Iv is not often that a dissertation like that pub- 

lished by MM. Depping and Michel under the 

title of ‘ Veland le Forgeron’ has the destiny 
which has attended that interesting bro- 
chure. Given to the world in 1833, it might 
well be supposed that fourteen years would 

have seen it either superseded or forgotten. A 

better fate has, however, awaited their mono- 

graph of the traditions now existing illustrative 
of the history of Wayland Smith,—‘ the sin- 
gular descendant,” as Mr. Singer calls him, “ of 

Deedalus and Tubal Cain.” 

In the first place, an adaptation of it by Mr. 
Wright, with additional illustrations of that 
portion of it which treats of the Anglo-Saxon 
and English traditions upon the subject, formed 
one of the best papers read before the Society 
of Antiquaries during the present year: and in 
the second, we have here before us a transla- 
tion of it from the pen of Mr. Singer ;—who 
states, in his Preface, that “from the attention 
which has been excited to Folk-Lore by articles 
which have of late from time to time appeared 
in the Atheneum, there is some reason to hope 
that the ‘ Dissertation’ of Messrs. Depping and 
Michel will find favour with those who take 
interest in such subjects, to whom it is now 
made more pend than — from the small 
number of copies printed of the French original 
—it has hitherto been.” 

All the world knows the skilful manner in 
which Sir Walter Scott availed himself of the 
Berkshire legend of Wayland Smith as part of 
the machinery in his tale of ‘ Kenilworth’;— 
but comparatively few are aware that the mystic 
Smith of that legend is the English representa- 
tive of a Scandinavian hero, pe a | alike in 
the Sagas of the North, the hero-songs of our 
Teutonic brethren, and the Chansons de Geste 
of France. 

In the little work before us, the reader will 
not only be pleasantly instructed upon all these 
points, but he will also be shown how the 
popular belief in a skilful artisan—who was at 
once goldsmith, armourer, smith, statuary, en- 
graver, founder, and whose skill was accom- 
panied with a little magic and a great deal of 
malevolence—spread in the middle ages over a 
great part of Europe, was especially prevalent 
in the North—and was also to be found among 








the people of antiquity, especially the Greeks. 
But upon this connexion let the ‘ Dissertation’ 
speak for itselfi— 

“‘Hoaorocg or Vulcan, had been from the re- 
motest times the type of skilful wrokmen-artists, as 
we see from the Iliad. He forged metals, he 
fashioned the most precious works, he constructed 
arms and armour; he was a deity; mythology relates 
his cunning tricks. Moreover he was lame, maimed 
like Weland. But antiquity presents us with a more 
striking analogy with the North, in the fables which 
relate to Dedalus, and we do not hesitate to believe 
that it is the history of this Greek artist, altered and 
disfigured, adapted to the manners and creeds of the 
people of the North of Europe, which has given rise 
to the romance of Weland. At first the word Deda- 
lus was, among the Greeks, like that of Weland 
among the Scandinaviansa generic name. Aatiadrw 
signified to work artistically, as Voelundr signified a 
Smith in Islandic. Dzedalus was, like Weland, pre- 
eminently the artist and the workman. This word 
was a proper name only because they attributed to 
this mythologic being all the perfections of the art. 
For this reason also we believe that the Islandie word 
Voelund, a smith, is erroneously regarded as derived 
from Weland; it is the contrary that should be 
stated. The word Voelund existed before the history 
of the famous smith Weland had been invented; just 
as the word dawdaddw existed before the personifi- 
cation Dedalus had been admitted into the mytho- 
logy of the Greeks. They attributed to Didalus 
all the works of antient art; in Italy and in Greece 
they boasted of possessing them; they attributed to 
him the works of artists who were perhaps separated 
by centuries, and of which the epoch was unknown. 
The Greeks carry back the history of Daedalus to 
very high antiquity : they throw this personage back 
to the thirteenth century before our era, making 
him cotemporary with Theseus and Minos. We 
will not here enter into the entire history of this 
mythologic being ; we will not speak of the De- 
dalian festivals which, according to Pausanias, were 
celebrated every seven years in Beotia. We shall 
only recite those traits which bear immediately 
on our subject, and which have been preserved to 
us by Diodorus Siculus and Pausanias, Dedalus, 
guilty of the murder of Talus his sister’s son, who 
promised to be his rival in skill, and condemned to 
death for the crime, flies from Greece, and takes 
refuge in the Isle of Crete, where he enters into the 
service of Minos, as Weland does into that of King 
Nidung. Minos has a daughter like the Scandina- 
vian king. The Greek artist, like the Scandinavian, 
incurs the vengeance of the king he serves. Daedalus, 
by favouring the extraordinary amorous propensity of 
Pasiphe, for whom he constructed an artificial bull, 
and afterwards the labyrinth to serve for a dwelling 
for the Minotaur, the fruit of her monstrous amour. 
Weland, as we have seen, by violating the princess 
and having a son by her. Daedalus and Weland 
employ the same means to escape the vengeance of 
the king their master, whom they had offended. 
They make themselves wings and raise themselves in 
the air to fly away. Icarus accompanies his father 
Deedalus; but he guides himself ill, and falls into the 
sea. Egil the brother of Weland, not being able to 
manage the wings, likewise falls. Both the mecha- 
nicians traverse the seas. Dedalus descends in 
Sicily, Weland in Jutland. The Greek origin of the 
romance of Weland cannot therefore be mistaken. 
* * That which establishes one more analogy be- 
tween Greece and Scandinavia is, that in the same 
way that Scandinavia admitted of other skilful artists 
such as Mimer, the Greeks had also local traditions 
about artists who had excelled almost equally with 
Dedalus; such were Smiles in the Island of A°gina, 
the Telchines in the Isle of Rhodes, who were ac- 
counted to have perfectioned the casting of metals, 
and who were regarded as magicians. Probably if we 
possessed the traditions relating to them we should 
also find some features analogous to the romances of 
Weland and Dedalus, Otherwise, that which con- 
stitutes a characteristic difference between the Greek 
and Scandinavian traditions on the subject of the 
superlative artist, is, that the Greeks attributed to 
their's particularly plastic works, and above all 
images of the gods, while the Scandinavians attributed 
to their workmen principally weapons of a superior 
temper. It is that the Greeks were a religious 
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Ss 
people and alive to the beauty of mythologie ama. 
sentations. The Scandinavians, o1 
valued nothing but good swords 
conquered that which the rude climate H 
denied to them. They were not ig Bote — 
gods, and they would not perhaps haye much : 
warded the artist who had produced representation 
of Odin and Freya; but they regarded as a pater 
man him who fabricated weapons of superior qua- 
lity ; and were tempted to attribute to the ortees 
who furnished a sword without defect a supernatural 
origin.” 

Mr. Singer might have added to this 
that James Grimm, when treating of Weland 
Wade, &c., observes, ‘that at the head of this 
race we find King Vilkinus; named, as the 
Latin termination shows, after Vulcanus, a god 
or demi-god, who bore other German n 
and by the Mermaid became the father of the 
gigantic Wade. Wade's story is alluded to } 
Chaucer ;—but has never yet been told in Ens- 
lish. Let us remark, in passing, that Grimm 
supposes him to have been called Wade (in the 
Norsk Vadi, Anglo-Saxon Vada, and old Hich 
German Wato) because his father, like another 
St. Christopher, waded with him on his shoul 
ders over the Greenasund, which is nine fathom 
deep. We hope Mr. Singer will add M. Michel's 
essay on Wade to the next edition of the present 
‘Dissertation.’ He may then supply some small 
omissions: such as the Danish legend, which we 
remember to have read in Thiele, of a mysterious 
and invisible smith dwelling in a mountain in 
Denmark,—near whose habitation it was only 
necessary to leave the metal to be wrought, 
and the price of the workmanship, and after the 
lapse of a short time the iron would be found 
fashioned into the desired object; and the Saxon 
charter, referred to by Walter Scott in one of 
his notes to ‘ Kenilworth,’ in which the Berk- 
shire monument is mentioned as a land-mark, 
Sir Walter docs not tell us the name by which 
it is designated in such charter:—which is the 
more to be regretted, as it might probably throw 
some light on the manner in which this wide- 
spread tradition reached our shores. 

But to return to the book before us—To 
lovers of Folk-Lore it will be especially wel- 
come, as furnishing a pleasant chapter to the 
History of Popular Fiction in the preliminary 
‘ Dissertation ;’ while Oehlenschlager’s amplified 
legend of ‘ Wayland Smith,’ pleasantly trans- 
lated from his German version by Mrs. Kin- 
near, will give the English reader a very 
favourable idea of the manner in which the 
Danish poet has preserved the wild spirits of 
his native land in his refashionment of this, 
one of its time-honoured Sagas. 
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The Bushman ; or, Life in a New Country. By 
E. W. Landor. 
[Second Notice.] 
Oxe of the most deplorable consequences of 
the want of system in our colonial proceedings 
is the immense amount of energy and capital 
thereby wasted. The precious results of past 
failure or success are rendered valueless, because 
there is no legitimate authority by which they 
can be reduced to practical formule for future 
guidance and governance. Every individual 
colony—almost every individual emigrant—goes 
through the same processes, and purchases the 
wisdom and experience anew and at vast outlay 
which had been gained by others over and 
over again. When the Helenes projected the 
foundation of a new settlement, all the know- 
ledge that former experiments of the like kind 
afforded was brought to bear upon it. W ith 
them, nothing that could be avoided was left 
to chance ; prudence and forethought presided 
over their arrangements. The settlers were 
chosen men, adapted for the situation to which 
they were to be transplanted; men who went 
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forth—carrying with them their household gods 

+ encra ak 
and whateverelse they held most saered—to make 
in their accepted country a permanent home. 
With us, there 1s absolutely no system observed. 
Any person, fit or unfit, prepared or unpr epar ed, 
may convert himself into a colonist. A man 
who falls into distress or idleness instantly talks 
of going out into one of the colonies—any « 
them—to retrieve his fortunes. To many, the 
idea of a colony is that of an El Dorado; a 
place to which they have only to transport 
themselves in order to become suddenly wealthy. 
The truth is, in reality, that probably no man 
who cannot makea living in the mother country 
js fit to be an emigrant. Mr. Landor gives an 
awusing account of the elements of which 
society is made up in an English Australian 
settlement; which he thus concludes.— 

“4 great deal of discontent and repining generally 
prevails in a colony. People who have lived miser- 
ably in England, and who have long doubtfully 
hovered between suicide and highway robbery, 
determine at length to adopt the still more melan- 
choly alternative of emigration. After bequeathing 
afew tender sighs to the country which they have 
hitherto regarded rather as a step-mother than a 
parent,—and having pathetically solicited the sym- 
pathy of those who more readily bestow upon them 
afew pounds than a few tears, in the pious hope of 
never seeing them more,—our emigrants betake them- 
selves to the favoured land of their adoption, in the 
full and confident belief that they have nothing now 
todo but’ to live ‘like gentlemen,’ though without 
the means, or any other qualifications of that class. 
Their Faith is of that affecting and unlimited descrip- 
tion, as to lead them to suppose that He who bene- 
ficently feeds the ravens will not neglect the rooks 
orthe drones. In a very short time, however, they 
find that they are no better off in the new than they 
were in the old country. The gum-trees do not 
produce bread, nor the banksias shoulders of mutton; 
and, consequently, their hopes have been miserably 
disappointed, and they loudly proclaim their wants 
and sorrows in the streets. There are, unfortunately, 
in all colonies—those refugia peccatorum,—many 
emigrants of this class, idle and worthless, who have 
never done well, and never will succeed in any part 
of the world. A colonial life is not for these men, 
and we recommend them to pass on to some other 
region as quickly as possible.” 

The following pertinent remarks may be 
added as the sequence of the above.— 

“Nothing can be more absurd than to imagine 
thata fortune may be made in a colony by those who 
have neither in them nor about them any of the 
elements or qualities by which fortunes are gained at 
home. There are, unfortunately, few sources of 
wealth peculiar to a colony. The only advantage 
which the emigrant may reasonably calculate upon 
enjoying, is the diminution of competition. In 
England the crowd is so dense that men smother 
one another. It is only by opening up the same 
channels of wealth under more favourable circum- 
stances, that the emigrant has any right to calculate 
upon success. Without a profession, without any 
legitimate calling in which his early years have been 
properly instructed; without any knowledge or any 
habits of business, a man has no better prospect of 
making a fortune in a colony thanat home. None, 
however, so cireumstanced entertains this belief ; on 
the contrary, he enters upon his new career without 
any misgivings, and with the courage and enthusiasm 
of a newly enlisted recruit. Alas! the disappoint- 
ment which so soon and so inevitably succeeds brings 
4crowd of vices and miseries in its train.” 

Yet all who go out are not of the improper 
and improvident classes,—and the European 
population increases fast. ‘The climate is re- 
markably healthy. Mr. Landor informs us that 
he went out there originally at the suggestion 
of his medical advisers—as more wealthy inva- 
lids betake themselves to Naples, Malta, or 
Madeira,— who promised him as the alternative 
an early removal to an English churchyard. If 
we may judge by the sports and adventures, 


gaged, we should suppose the air and climate 
of Western Australia agreed with him well. 
With several of these we might present the 
reader; but the murderous, whether in sport 
or earnest, whether enacted in the forests of 
Windsor or in these of Western Australia, is 
little to our taste. Here is a forest adventure, 
with an interest of a different kind.— 

“ Besides the dread of wild beasts, the colonists 
were long in the greatest apprehension of losing 
themselves in the vast wilderness of forest by which 
they were on every side enclosed. The country 
being extremely level, up to the Darling range of 
ills, which is seen trending north and south about 
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twelve or fourteen miles at the back of Perth, a man 
once in the woods has no object but the sun by 
which to direet his course. Every now and then he 
comes upon an impassable swamp, which throws 
him out of his track, and causes him infinite diffi- 
culty before he can get round it, and then he begins 
to doubt of his true direction. This is, certainl¥, an 
awkward predicament; and nothing is so easy as for 
inexperienced bushmen to lose their way. When 
once a man begins to doubt whether he is right, he 
loses all confidence in himself; he wanders first in 
one direction and then in another, in the hope of 
finding something to guide him; and fears lest 
every step should take him farther into the labyrinth 
of the forest-wilderness. I have myself been several 
times lost for a short period, and know how very 
unpleasant is the sensation. A common soldier, 
sent on a message from Perth to Fremantle, hap- 
pened to get off the track. Becoming alarmed, he 
tried to recover it, but as it had made a bend, he 
walked as far as he thought its position ought to be, 
without success, and then fancied he must have mis- 
taken the direction. He therefore diverged at right 
angles, and, after walking a short time, recollected 
that he must now be going in the wrong direction, 
as he had left the path originally on his left hand. 
Accordingly he turned back again, and walked so 
far without perceiving any signs of the track that he 
now fancied he must be going parallel with it. Had 
he gone on a few yards farther, all would have been 
right, but now he really took a parallel course, and 
after walking for some time longer, he again turned 
back, and walked in another direction. Now this 
man had the sea on one side of him, and the river 
on the other, at most not more than four miles 
apart; yet the dread of having walked back into the 
wilderness behind Perth overpowered his faculties, 
and he walked for hours in a circle of about half 
a mile in diameter. He might have considered 
that the Darling hills were behind Perth, and must 
have brought him up, but reason does not always act 
freely at these times. At length, completely ex- 
hausted, he sat down at the foot of a tree, where he 
remained all night, expecting death from starvation, 
from the natives, or from some unknown wild beasts. 
The next day he walked again as long as his strength 
would allow, but before night sank down in the ex- 
tremity of despair. It was not until the third day of 
his misfortunes that he was tracked up by a party 
sent in search of him, and guided by friendly natives, 
who followed his many devious steps with unerring 
eyes, Another man, similarly lost in the interior, 
after vainly trying to recover the road, determined 
to make for the coast, which he knew lay to the 
west. He was also confident that the sun regularly 
set in that quarter, and therefore, he boldly deter- 
mined to trust himself to the guidance of the sun, 
making sure, that if he followed it far enough, it 
must lead him to the coast at last. Accordingly, he 
marched after the sun till night-fall, and then went 
cheerfully to sleep, having supped upon some bread 
and pork, which he carried with him, The next 
morning, at sunrise, he started off in the direction 
of his guide, perfectly unconscious that he was now 
retracing his steps, and journeying eastward. All 
day, however, he continued to follow the sun, and 
when it set, wondered that he had not yet reached 
the sea. At night, he finished his bread and pork, 
and the next morning set off again on his long and 
tedious journey; still, at night, there was no ap- 
earance of the ocean, and he fired off his gun at 
a black cockatoo, which he killed with his only charge 
of shot. Upon this bird he lived for the next two 
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had now given up all hopes of discovering the sea, 

and had Jain down to die, when he was found by his 

master and a party of natives, who had come in search 

of him. It appeared that he was found upon almost 

the very spot on which he had first lost himself. 

When once a man begins to believe that he is lost 

in the wilderness, he feels as helpless as one who is 

blind-folded at the game of blindman’s bu‘¥, and who 

has been twirled round so often, that he has no idea 

whereabouts the door or the fire-place is situated. 

Those who are used to the bush steer their course 

with almost unerring precision by the sun, and a few 

known objects, but there are numbers who never ac- 

quire this power. The natives appear to know by 

instinct the direction of every spot they wish to reach; 
and many white men seem to possess the same 
faculty.” 

The geography and botany of the English 
settlement on the Swan river are thus given.— 

“The river Swan issues forth into the sea over a 
har of rocks, affording only a dangerous passage for 
boats, or vessels drawing from four to five feet water. 
Upon the left bank of the river is the town of Fre- 
mantle. The most prominent object from the sea 
is a circular building of white limestone, placed on 
the summit of a black rock at the mouth of the 
Swan. This building is the gaol. On the other side 
of the roadstead, about ten or twelve miles distant 
from the main, is a chain of islands, of which Rott- 
nest is the most northern. Then come some large 
rocks, called the Stragglers, leaving a passage out 
from the roadstead by the south of Rottnest; after 
these is Carnac, an island abounding with rabbits 
and mutton-birds; and still farther south is Garden 
Island. Fremantle, the principal port of the co- 
lony, is unfortunately situated, as vessels of any 
burthen are obliged to anchor at a considerable dis- 
tance from the shore. Lower down the coast is a 
fine harbour, called Mangles Bay, containing a 
splendid anchorage, and it is much to be lamented 
that this was not originally fixed upon as the site 
for the capital of the colony. The first impression 
which the visitor to this settlement receives is not 
favourable. The whole country between Fremantle 
and Perth, a distance of ten miles, is composed of 
granitic sand, with which is mixed a small propor- 
tion of vegetable mould. This unfavourable descrip- 
tion of soil is covered with a coarse scrub, and an 
immense forest of banksia-trees, red gums, and 
several varieties of the eucalyptus. The banksia is 
a paltry tree, about the size of an apple-tree in an 
English or French orchard, perfectly useless as tim- 
ber, but affording an inexhaustible supply of fire- 
wood. Besides the trees I have mentioned, there is 
the xanthorea, or grass-tree, a plant which cannot be 
intelligibly described to those who have never seen it. 
The stem consists of a tough pithy substance, round 
which the leaves are formed. These, long and taper- 
ing like the rush, are four-sided, and extremely 
brittle; the base from which they shoot is broad and 
flat, about the size of a thumb-nail, and very resin- 
ous in substance. As the leaves decay annually, 
others are put forth above the bases of the old ones, 
which are thus pressed down by the new shoots, and 
a fresh circle is added every year to the growing 
plant. Thousands of acres are covered with this 
singular vegetable production; and the traveller at 
his night bivouac is always sure of a glorious fire 
from the resinous stems of the grass-tree and a com- 
fortable bed from its leaves.” 

Mr. Landor has great faith in his adopted 
country. Ina valuable chapter on the resources 
of the colony, he enumerates its capabilities 
for the production of horses for India, wine, 
dried fruits, cotton, coal, wool, corn, whale-oil, 
cured fish, and ship-timber. He bewails the 
indifference of the Home government to its vast 
geographical importance; and hopes it may be 
removed in a way that we fear is hardly patriotic. 
He says,— 

“The geographical position of Western Australia 
makes it one of the most desirable colonics of the 
British empire. The French would be delighted to 
possess so advantageous a station in that part of the 
world, whence they could sally forth and grievously 
annoy our shipping trade. Vessels bound for China 
and the Eastern Islands pass within a few days’ sail 
of the colony. For my part, I confess I should feel 
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by no means sorry were we to fall into the hands of | ternal wealth than that which appears on the sur- We, who 
the French for a few years, as they would not hesi- | face. She abounds in iron, which must some day 
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tate to make such lasting improvementsas would mate- | come into the Indian market; and as the metal lies } will have nothing to do with the } . Myrtle 

rially add to the importance of the settlement. It | close to the suface,it may be obtained without much | mens of Humbugs so timidly and nome speci- Pusey’ 

requires that Government should be made to feel the | expenditure of capital. There is no doubt, also, that | jected by Mr. Reach Hy ong sparingly col. gation, 

value of this colony as a naval station before it will | she is equally rich in copper and platina, but capital | paw culled at a aD “hig OWever, are a wheres 

rise into anything like consequence, The anchorage | is wanting at present to enable the settlers to work Stre is ond ay enlent distance from Grub and ur 

of Cockburn Sound, lying between Garden Island | the mines. Soon, however, companies will be formed, cor and men Corner—which may be yep. ing. | 
and the main land, presentsa splendid harbour, where | and operations will be carried on rivalling those of tured upon without danger of a ! 


Ss Prosecution ters, 0! 
hundreds of ships of war might lie throughout all | South Australia. Extensive fields of excellent coal for libel.— : (betwe 
weathers in perfect safety. Enemy’s cruisers passing | have lately been discovered, and will prove the source As he is so fond of Humbug at home, honest got to 
along the coast cannot come within Garden Island | of vast wealth to the colony. Steam-vessels in the John Bull is not likely to part with it when he goes army 
from the south, and they would scarcely venture | Indian Ocean will be supplied with coal from abroad. In the steamer and the diligence he Wraps three } 
without a pilot from the north, except with a great | Western Australia; and the depdts at Sincapore, himself as in a cloak in that particular variety of his a cam 
deal of deliberation and caution, so that small vessels | Point-de-Galle, and perhaps at Aden, will afford a national temperament which it pleases him generally we are 
might readily slip away and avoid the danger; and | constant market for this valuable commodity. The | t® exhibit when he is honouring foreign soil by who h 
numbers of ships might lie so close under Garden 


staple export of the colony is, of course, at present placing his boots upon it—dignity—full-blown and now a 
Island, that they never would be perceived by men- | wool. Our flocks, unfortunately, increase ina much | Ucompromising dignity. Let us plant ourselyes Weh 
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of-war reconnoitering the coast. There is no other 


greater ratio than the inhabitants, and thus the gentle reader, on the decks of this gaudy, glittering There 
scarcity of labour becomes severely felt. A large steam-packet, the Koenigen ban Pruschen, now strang 
flockybecomes an evil, and men are burdened and | Weeping rapidly down stream, beneath the grey time | 
or five weeks’ sail distant; Ceylon about twenty days’; impoverished by the very sources of wealth. The walls and vine-clustered ledges of the Rhein-fells, sea an 
Calcutta, Singapore, and Batavia are all within easy | expense of maintaining becomes greater than the re- There is a fine specimen of an English exclusive hours 
reach. In exporting live stock this is of vast im- | turns, The emigrants who are most sure of improv- family. The travelling carriage is upon the deck, the I 
portance; and in time of war a central position like | ing their condition in a colony, are those men who and John sits in_a stately manner in the rumble, amou! 
this would afford an admirable place for vessels to | begin as shepherds, and, having established a good thinking of Old England. The glasses are down, yentu 
repair to in order to refit. With the finest timber | character for themselves, undertake the care of a but fluttering green silk blinds do duty in their stead; gentle 
in the world for naval purposes in unlimited profu- | flock upon shares; that is, they receive a certain and it is only when a fresher puff of air than onii- travel 
sion; with a soil teeming with various metals; with proportion—a third, and sometimes even a half—of | 9@Ty jerks them aside that we can catch a glimpse exam 
harbours and dockyards almost ready made by the | the annual increase of wool, delivering the remainder | Of the occupants of the interior—the old gentleman, are H 
hand of Nature, all things requisite for the wants of | to the owner at the sea-port, ready packed for ship- | fat, comfortable, and choleric, reading a London have 
shipping may be obtained whenever a Government | ping. These men, of course, soon acquire a flock | 2€Wspaper; the mamma, hot, cross, and flustered, will 
shall see fit to resort to them.” of their own, and then abandon their original | fanning herself with a handkerchief wet with eau- tweet 
As a concluding extract from this interesting | ¢™ployer to his old embarrassment, leaving him, (a de-Cologne; and the young lady, languid, pale, and aay 

: “Seana AP gait > | resident probably in the capital, and already a prey | #souciante, listlessly knitting her Berlin wool, and et 

and instructive work, we select a passage de aie ; : occasionally glancing at the guide book which lies Nap! 
scribing the present staple products of the to multitudinous distractions, ) to find out a new co hes £ Te e a which lh , " 
wien ak tes Medien aie thee weet: shepherd on still more exorbitant terms. As large | OPE? oo thee: cle ne Hon. Jom, the son and heir, tenth 
: “Se , 1@ produc-| jrants of lands may be obtained by tenants for | 8 not visible, having met a couple of Melton men atin 
ing power appears to be taking for the immediate | jyorely nominal rents, or in consideration of their | board, and descended with them to a private of Pi 
future.— erecting stock-yards or farm buildings in the course | cabin, there in privacy and peace to smoke their of th 
“There is every reason to believe that Western | of a term of years, there is every inducement to men | 84's and make up their books for the Leger over my 1 
Australia will one day become a great wine country. | of this class to become settlers.” many bottles of golden Rhenish wine. Their courier lady, 
Its vineyards are becoming more numerous and With these notices—which convey a better has preceded them to Cologne, to engage the best good 


extensive every year,and the wine produced in them ben of the mane cuulees tatesest Gan of the apartment in the Rhenischerhoff, where they can years 
is of a quality to lead us to believe that when the art | °° : have dinner served by English waiters in English She 


of preparing it is better understood, it will be found merely entertaining with which it abounds—we fashion, just as quietly and pleasantly as if they had and 
of very superior quality. It will, however, be a new commend Mr. Landor’s volume to the attention not stirred from Portman Square. And when the meal We 
kind of wine; and therefore, before it will be prized | of our readers. has been discussed in great state and gravity, and the glan 
in Europe, prejudices in favour of older wines will Serta : grapes a ee a a — - = 
have to be overcome. Soil and climate combined ne _| and the old gentleman calls for his bottle of port, ora 
give to wines their peculiar flavour. The vines ™ ogg | of 7 4 H By the ladies talk of and write to May Fair till bed-time, fore! 
which in Madeira produce the wine of that name, a & Saee. ustrated by A. Hen-| Tom having gone on to Aix with the Melton men to Nov 
when brought to another country, even in a corres- ning. Bogue. risk his thalers at roulette. * * And these people, J 
ponding latitude, and planted in soil that chemically | Mr. Reach’s ‘ Bores’ proved rather sprightly | not content with being Humbugs themselves, make har 
approaches as closely as possible to that which they | company at Midsummer time, it may be recol- others Humbugs as well. Gliding pleasantly down 
have left, will produce a wine materially different | lected. The new monograph which he here puts | the Seine last autumn in the pretty packet * La Nor- of « 
from that called Madeira, So with the vines of | forth, like its predecessor, somewhat belies its mandie,’ I encountered the Firmcounters, Being an whe 
Xeres and Oporto; of Teneriffe or Constantia. | title—being rather more of a Humbug than a habitué of the little dingy parlour looking over the 
Different countries produce wines peculiar to them- | Pyistory! ‘The thing, peradventure, must needs Mews, they did not naturally think me of sufficient ay 
selves; and the wine of Western Australia will be ! b y Oo utl oa trance it Aico H consequence to make themselves fools before me; 
found to be entirely sui generis. All that I have ¥ ia apes - = ~ — . om oe OW | and so the family, released from the crushing fetters 
tasted, though made from the poorest of grapes, the | COW @MY —_ Pe hill ” ae 1 _ 2 | ges ast a) of their forced gentility, came out remarkably strong Tib 
common sweet-water, have one peculiarity; a good , subject into a shilling dwodecimo? As well] and ‘pleasant ; Firmcounter telling a lot of funny 
draught, instead of affecting the head or flushing the | might Tom Thumb undertake to carry Lablache 


Stock Exchange stories about par and discount ar 
face, causes a most delightful glow to pervade the | in his waistcoat pocket! The topic is whereof the point was not clearly discernible ; and 
stomach; and it is of so comforting a nature, that | Wide as the earth and boundless as the sea. mamma and the girls laughing and flirting as com- Ge 
the labourers in harvest prefer the home-made colo- | (We once, by the way, heard the Great Ocean fortably as possible, and half frantic with fan - gov 
nial wine to any other beverage. Every farm-settler itself called “ a Humbug,” by a distressed gentle- delight when_ they tried on specimens of those the 
is now adding a vineyard to his estate. The olive is . alia Di a a steeple-like Norman caps, which they had pur- Mu 

- » deer eases gga ¢ 18 man from Yorkshire, on board the Hamburgh ; . 
also being extensively cultivated. Ina few years’time | packet!) What is the Dalai Lama ?—what the chased at Rouen. All at once the younger gi, the 
dried fruits will be exported in large quantities; but | Ei *) f Tee-to-t . “ith 1 “rage bli who had run away from the family group to see a Ep 
we almost fear that the colonists are giving too much | “~™PEFOF OF *ee- pinay: oP 1 us sublime Pro- | fat little waddling curé get into a clumsy punt which 
of their attention to the cultivation of grapes and clamations, only one degree less sublime than came alongside for him, marched back, looking as if 
other fruits. In addition to exports on a large scale, M r. Sealy’s caricatures of the same ?—what is | she had had a ¢éle-a-téte with a ghost. * Mamma, Us 
of wool, horses, timber, and metals, these articles of ; The Brazen Duke—now perpetual Street Porter | said she, ‘did you ever, now—there’s a portmanteau 
commerce are not undeserving of attention, but they | of Piccadilly? Nay, let every modest man ask | lying there, marked “ The Honourable and Reverend 
should not be brought so prominently forward as to of himself, ‘‘ WHAT AM I?’—and there are | Ambrose Myrtle!”*—* He’s one of Lady Louisa 


colony in Australia so admirably situated with respect 
to other countries. 'The Cape of Good Hope is four 








form the principal feature in the trade of the colony. , few who will not crouch down, humbled by the Finniken’s set,’ said Mrs. Firmcounter in manifest 
Wine and fruit countries are always poor countries; | colossal vastness of the theme and its desperate alarm; ‘he must be on board.’ —* There, that's him, by 
let us think of substantials first, and of wine and personality,—fewer still who will assert that | tid Miss Firmcounter; ‘it must be, he looks so dis- vo 
fruit only by way of desert. Cotton is a plant that | one tithe of its points or counterpoints, one tingué.’ And she indicated a tall, codaresous its : 
grows extremely well in this colony, and might be | ¢,onsandth of its features and phases, great or man dressed in a long black single-breasted Y 
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cultivated on a large scale, and doubtless with great : ; = ; : coat, and ornamented with a broad-brimmed ha 
success. Mr. Hutt, the late governor, whose con- small, have been here reached. Who would looped up behind. ‘ Hush, girls ; here, sit down pr 
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stant anxiety to p‘omote the interest of the settlers not pluck “the Natural History of Stran © | quietly and put away those absurd caps,” whispered qu 
in every way must long endear him to their memo- | Birds” that should tell nothing @ the Ostrich, | the maternal parent. Mr. Firmcounter gave two ot : 
ries, always appeared extremely sanguine as to the the Dodo, or the Pouting Pigeon? Omissions | three ferocious hems, and drew up his shirt-collar D 
practicability of making this a great cotton country, , at least as important as the above are to be | with tragic dignity, and the whole party became» : 
But Western Australia contains, perhaps, greater in- found in the treatise before us. a moment as stiff as if they were sitting round the : 
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big éperene in the hig dull dining-room in the Re- 

nt’s Park. Confound the Hon. and Rev. Ambrose 
Myrtle, thought I. He was a desperately genteel 
Pusevite parson, with a desperately genteel congre- 
cation, in a desperately genteel | chupel, the bells 
whereof he was always setting a-ringing at provoking 
and unreasonable hours, generally early in the morn- 
ing. However, he took no notice of the I irmeoun- 
ters, or indeed of anybody else, and walked the plank 
(between the vessel and the quay IT mean), when he 
got to Havre with much dignity, followed by a small | 
army of porters carrying his luggage, consisting of 
three imperials, eight portmanteaus, six carpet bags, 
acampstool, and a telescope. °* ip another respect 
we are making considerable progress. The monkey 
who has seen the world is not so much the novelty 
now as the monkey who has not seen the world. 
We have more travellers and fewer travellers tales. 
There are not half the number of those proverbially 
strange sights going now-a-day s, which once upon a 
time used to be visible to adventurous roamers by 
sa and land. With steam to bring us in as many 
hours as it used to take days within the shadows of 
the Pyrenees or the Alps, there is not half the 
amount going of the ancient stock of romantic ad- 
yentures in Swiss chalet or Spanish posada, and a 
gentleman, largely talkative on the subject of his 
travels, runs a chance of being pretty smartly cross- 
examined by very competent counsel. Still there 
are Humbugs who use the little knowledge they may 
have of foreign countries to sneer at their own, who 
will always go on instituting odious comparisons be- 
tween English fogs and Italian skies, who cannot stir 
astep by night without finding out that ‘the moon 
js not quite the sort of thing we used to have at 
Naples,’ and who, over a better dinner than nine- 
tenths of the nobility of Italy ever have a chance of | 
sitting down to, will pathetically lament the absence | 
of Parmesan or decca ficos. But the most terrible case 
of this species of Humbug which ever came within 
my notice was exhibited the other day by a young | 
lady, who after having been born and bred in the 
good suburb of Kensington for at least some twenty | 
years went to pass a summer and autumn at Paris. 
She returned in rather chilly November weather, 
and I called to congratulate her upon her arrival. 
We sat by the fireside and chatted. Suddenly Laura | 
glanced at the window and shuddered. ‘To be sure | 
it was a nasty day, foggy and thick, with a suspicion 
of a half-frozen drizzle. ‘Tell me,’ said the fair | 
foreigner, ‘have you often this sort of weather in | 
November in London 2” 

Justice compels us to remark that our author | 
hardly escapes the sweet contagion of foreign 
“air” when he talks with so charming a grace | 
of “gliding pleasantly down the Seine.” And | 
what does so erudite a professor of simple lan- 
guage make of the new plural to Becea fico ? | 
or of the very original title, printed for accu- 
racy's sake in German text, of Her Majesty 
of Prussia?— But “let that pass,” as Beau 
Tibbs hath it. And let us call Mr. Reach to | 
a reckoning because we find no word in his 
“Natural History” of the French navy,—nor of 
German zsthetics,—nor of the Austrian paternal 
government, so dear to Mrs. ‘Trollope,—nor of | 
the famous Duchess of Bavaria, foretold in the | 
Munster Melody. Here we must stop :—albeit | 
the subject grows with every fresh word. An | 
Encyclopedia expressly devoted to it should be 
forthwith set on foot.—Let us beg to recommend | 
the project to the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge ! 











OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

St. Roche: a Romance from the German. Edited 
by J. Morier, Esq., Author of ‘ Hajji Baba,’ &e. 3 
volsThe “trusty and well-beloved” name of the 
author of ‘ Hajji Baba’ on the title-page of this trans- 
lation from the German was not without its charm 
and invitation for us. Who could have fancied it 
prefixed to a romance of the most old-fashioned 
quality? Yet it is so: and no one need henceforth 
be surprised should new editions of * Children of the 
Abbey,’ or‘ Manfrone,’ or ‘ The Castles of Athlin and 

bayne,” be put forth under like editorial auspices. 





But wonder must not be understood in the present 


case to imply contempt. For those who can read 
for story as well as for sentiment or psychological 
interest—keep a corner of liking for the old-fashioned 
romance,—can still shudder when Ellen (or to speak 
more properly Elena) ventures into the old ruin, 
unlocks the mysterious door, or begins passionately, 
at first sight, to love (she knows not why) the for- 
bidding elderly person who holds the secret of her 
parentage but will not unveil the same till the right 
moment—there are in ‘St. Roche’ all these familiar 
cates served up in the best German style. The 
heroine Elmerice has the true wax-work beauty 
befitting the part she has to play. The Castle owns 
a marvellous proper legend, dating as far back as the 
poisonings of Catherine de Medicis,—to say nothing 
of its more modern tragedy in which a brother has 
unwittingly murdered a brother. The weather is 
exactly what romance-weather ought to be. The 
most golden of sunsets, the bluest of moonlights, 
the fiercest of storms give glory or mystery or horror 
to the scene with wonderful and natural closeness of 
sympathy. Every one (this is a great comfort!) falls 
in every one’s way at precisely the bespoken moment 
and in precisely the bespoken manner. Yet just as 
we listen attentively to some tune every rise and fall 
of which we knew by heart fifty years ago, and wait 
for the dear old cadences with the old pleasure, and 
smile when ¢he modulation comes which always used 
to make us smile approvingly —so, though every 
turning and winding of ‘St. Roche’ be better known 
to us than the flags of the Strand or the august 
countenance of King Charles at Charing Cross, once 


having begun we were obliged to continue its perusal. | 


How far a younger generation—of whom the re- 
quirements and sympathies are so different, and to 
whom no memories such as those which ‘St. Roche’ 
stirs in ourselyes appeal—may ratify our judgment, 
is another question. The best part of the romance 
is the passage of French family history which, some- 
what disproportionately, occupies two-thirds of the 
book,—leaving the interesting Elmerice all the while 
waiting at the door of the enchanted domain to 
which she proves rightful heiress. 

merely another illustration of the truth that 

Never Court its gold and purple wore, 

But human hearts thereto sad tribute gave. 
The translation seems smoothly executed, and sufli- 
ciently to convey the meaning and represent the 

solemn and parading style of the original. 

Readings from Scott. 3 vyols.—A selection of pas- 
sages, in prose and verse, from the writings of Sir 


Walter Scott,— illustrated with landscapes and _por- | 


traits. The choice of subjects seems to have been 
made with express reference to the tastes and wants 
of the young ; the book, therefore, belongs to the 
educational class of publications,—and drawing from 


so rich a storehouse, could not fail to make an attrac- 


tive miscellany. 

The Present Movement in Italy. By the Marquis 
Massimo d’Azeglio. Translated fromthe Italian.—The 
translator of this pamphlet, — who if we may guess 
from the signature to the preface—is Signor Prandi, 
assures us that the brochure may be regarded as an 
authorized exposition of the views of the most “ emi- 
nent leaders of the present movement in Italy.” To 
test such an assertion would require a far more inti- 
mate personal knowledge of foreign affairs than most 
of us possess ;—failing this, we lean upon the assur- 
ance thanktully, since the book seems one of good 
augury. There is no great strength or novelty in the 
view put forth—a discouragement of all force save 
the force of public opinion; there is no great elo- 
quence in the style,—but good sense is present every- 
where. And let the enthusiasts say what they will, 
without this there is little generous feeling—small 
efficient sacrifice—no real progress : however burning 
be the oratory, however headlong the bravery, how- 
ever lofty the aim. When, or in proportion as, the 
Italians shall read this to be the real meaning of the 
word Patriotism—when they shall cheerfully betake 
themselves to tilling the moral and political ground, 
instead of conjuring the earthquake to annihilate 
the causes of its barrenness—Italy must rise. It is 
beyond our limits and wishes to enter into the laby- 
rinths of foreign diplomacy and politics. Such essays, 
however, as the Marquis d’ Azeglio’s pamphiet tend 
largely to make both less labyrinthine, by gently and 
surely opening new paths and letting in newlight. It 
will, probably, be much read, much abused,—let us 


This, however, is | 


hope a little taken to heart by bystanders who wish 
well to the cause of Freedom, as well as by those 
who are active in labouring for it. The absence 
ofa hitter and controversial spirit, the candour shown, 
and the patience urged as a necessary ingredient of 
progress, ought to tell—and we hope will—upon 
readers and actors of every measure of intelligence. 
Idiography ; a System of Short-hand Writing on 
the Basis of Grammar and the various Analogies which 
form the Idiom of Language. By J. Faucutt.—Mr. 
Faucutt claims for his invention the name and honours 
of a science before he shows that it possesses any of 
the attributes of one. Bishop Wilkins, as every 
student of the history of English literature is well 
aware, conceived and elaborated a scheme for a uni- 
versal language based on the principles of idiology— 
the science of the connexion and relation of ideas; 
—which he proposed should supersede the ordinary 
method of representing thought, not by signs directly 
symbolizing it, but through the medium of sound. 
Tle wished to reduce thought to its radical elements; 
and to adopt a system of symbols for those elements, 
the combinations of which would typify all the pos- 
sible combinations of language—and, like the cur- 
rent musical notation, be at the first glance univer- 
sally intelligible. This plan, the freak of a scholar, 
fell through from the impossibility—in the existing 


| State of mental philosophy—of determining what 


are elementary ideas and of classifying them into 
any system which admitted of rapid and truthful 
combination, Language is an imperfect instrument; 
| but idiology is—at least at present—an impossible 
one. The work of Bishop Wilkins is a curious 
vagary—the scheme of Mr. Faucutt is a purposeless 
absurdity. Assuming—but erroneously—that ver- 
batim reporting is impossible, he proposes a method ot 
noting down the orator’s ideas; not in words nor in 
| symbols representing words, but by signs which shall 
directly express thoughts, to be afterwards repro- 
duced in the reporter’s own phraseology. All the 
| faults of the good bishop’s scheme are evident in this 
—with the great additional complication that the 
reported eloquence has first to be transformed, with 
the rapidity of utterance, into idea language, and 
| afterwards to be re-translated into the vernacular, 
How it would be modified in the process will be ap- 
parent to all who use short-hand, or who have been 
| accustomed to take notes. Yet, while we cannot 
| recommend this system to the use of the reader, on 
| account of its uncertainty and irresponsibility, we re- 
cognize one advantage which would result from it.— 
As its symbols are only adapted to represent ideas, 
| the boundless eloquence of the “ collective wisdom” 
might cease to overflow the morning papers, to the 
exclusion of more profitable reading, if reported by 
men using the system of idea-writing. 
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WELCOME TO WINTER. 
A CAROL. 
Now adieu to languid pleasures— 
Summer’s lazy joys: 
ith a song unlock our treasures— 
Costly Christmas toys ! 


Let us air our hoarded riches, 
Lest November rust ’em :— 
Tales of fairies, dwarfs and witches, 
Take ’em out and dust ’em. 





Bring them to their fireside uses, 
Make the children happy ; 

Have they strength for stronger juices ?— 
Shakspeare 's always sappy ! 


Feed them on the generous diet, 
Meat and wine and ale ;— 

Keep our English youngsters quiet 
With our ‘ Winter's Tale.’ 

Pleasures would ye ?—painted play-things 
Fit for grown-up children ?— 

Here’s a heap of gilded stray things, 
Giddy brains bewildering. 


Beauty, light and music muster,— 
Round the dancers whirl ; 

Glitter in the silvery lustre 
Jewel, robe, and curl, 


Sweets you want !—why here ’s a crock-full 
Of the thymiest honey : 

Never fear—the cupboard’s chock-full— 
Sweets too dear for money. 


Sweetest lips, to hunger after, 
Chatting round the blaze— 

Sweetest words and looks and laughter— 
Sweetest woman’s ways. 


Two in their accustomed places, 
And a babe asleep ; 

Health and hope and darling faces, 
Joy—to make one weep ! 


Grandames by the cottage fires 
Where the kettles sing ;— 

Twinkle go their knitting- wires 
And their wedding-ring ! 


Or—begirt by strength and quickness, 
Rosy health and youth— 

Smiles the pallid face of sickness, 
Happy in love's truth. 


Oh! brought out by roaring fires 
Love’s bright colours come ; 
Tenderness that never tires— 
All the love of Home ! 
Welcome, then, for languid pleasures, 
Sleepy summer joys ; 
Blazing hearths and merry measures— 
Bliss that never cloys! 
M. R. 


DR. KING AND THE ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS. 
Tue silence which has enveloped the proceedings 
of Sir John Franklin and his gallant party of northern 





explorers having extended now beyond all limits 
consistent with a confidence in their security, the 
anxiety of the Admiralty is awakened in their behalf; 
and, as we announced last Saturday, if a few days 
more shall pass without tidings of their whereabout 
a party will be despatched to seek them out or come 


upon the traces of their fate. Coincidently with this 
renewal of the fears which have followed these Sea 
Expeditions for the solution of the polar problem 
comes the intelligence of the complete success 
of Dr. Rae’s Land Journey—which has increased 
the peril of the Franklin attempt and heightened 
the uneasiness as to its result. As Dr. King has 
for years been urging, through our columns and 
elsewhere, geographical views which the progress 
of discovery has now confirmed—as well as practical 
opinions on the best means by which Arctic discovery 
was to be pursued, that have been singularly justified 
hy the series of events—and as he entertains certain 
views as to the direction and methods in which a 
party sceking Sir John Franklin should now proceed, 
that have also been promulgated [ante, p. 621] in 
this paper—we feel it only due to him to point out 
that his opinions are entitled at the least to serious 
attention, in view of the test which they havealready 
successfully stood. We have suffered Dr. King from 
time to time to argue his case in our columns without 
taking any part of our own in his argument or against 
it; but it is ineumbent on us now to direct attention 
to the confirmation which his views have already 


| remark. 
| mere 





| beyond the limit in our last expedition. 


| favour of a lars 
| native ferocity. 
| or no danger is likely to arise on that head; for during all 
| the land services, one tribe only presented a formidable 
| nppearance, namely, the Esquimaux at the mouth of the 


| even a single white attendant. 


received from events—and the right which that cir- 
cumstance unquestionably gives him to a hearing 
wherever the measures best adapted for the recovery 
of Sir John Franklin and his band of adventurers 
have to be discussed. 

In the narrative of his journey published in 1836, 
(vol. ii. p. 803), Dr. King states: —The success of 
the Polar Land Journeys has very satisfactorily shown 


| that to such a service only England will in all pro- 


hbability be indebted for the survey of the coast now 


| unexplored and for the knowledge of any passage 
, about Regent Inlet.” 


The surveys of Mr. Simpson 
and Dr. Rae are monuments to the truth of this 
Dr. King cid not content himself with 
vague or authoritative assertion, The last 
thirty-nine pages of the second volume of his narra- 
tive are full of facts in support of his views. In a 
communication on the subject of a north-west passage 
addressed to the Geographical Society in 1836, (see 
‘King’s Arctic Ocean,’ p. 201) he remarks:— 
Having maturely considered the best means to be adopted 
in undertaking a further survey of the northern coast of 
America, I have come to the following conclusions : — A 
party consisting of an officer and six men should proceed in 
a north-canoe, a vessel best adapted for the service, passing 
from Montreal in Lower Canada, by the rivers Iludson and 
Grand Uttawa, Lakes Huron, Superior, and Winnipic, to the 
Athabasea; and having taken an Indian asa guide, pass due 
north, by a route well known to the Chipewyans, to a river 
to the eastward of Fort Reliance. On its banks the party 
should winter; as, upon Indian authority, not far from its 
source a tributary to the Great Fish River takes its rise, 
which is said to disembogue somewhere below the Musk- 
Ox Rapid, and probably may turn out to be Baillie’s River. 
Early in the spring the party should proceed by that stream 
down the Great Fish River to its mouth; and having 


; ascended the inlet to Cape Hay, coast along until the Isth- 


mus of Boothia be either met with or proved not to exist. 
It must be apparent to all persons that the Isthmus of 
Boothia cannot be approached more readily than by the 
projected route ;, as the difficulties to be contended with are 
known, with the exception only of two or three days’ march 
If the land of 
North Somerset is found to be continuous with the land 
forming Repulse Bay, it may then be advisable to fit out a 
sea expedition, to try for a passage about the broken land 
around Melville Island. While, however, the passage by 
Regent Inlet remains in doubt, | consider it would be 
highly impolitic to send out an expedition on a large and 
expensive scale. 

Dr. King then proceeds to argue in favour ofa 


| small rather than a large number of persons to com- 


pose the exploring party.— 

“The only reason,” he says, ‘‘ that can be adduced in 
number of persons is protection against 
*xperience has, however, shown that little 





M‘Kenzie. * * ‘The precedents in favour of a small party 
will be found to be many. Sir Alexander M‘Kenzie, of the 
North-West Company, made all his discoveries in a north- 
cance, the smallest vessel used by the traders; and Hearne 
discovered the mouth of the Copper-Mine River without 
Park and Lander, who sue- 
ceeded when alone, failed and lost their lives when accom- 
panied by a party; and Captain Burnes is acknowledged to 
have made his journey in the most judicious manner, by so 
conducting himself that he in general made friends of those 
races who have invariably been hostile to all strangers. 
When appointed to missions in which most people would 
have required the protection of escorts, Captain Purnes 
always declined that species of defence, and relied upon his 
own prudence; and not only that, but proved by the event, 
that in the management of rude nations it is far more safe, 
and even more easy, to win their favour by mildness of 
manner than tosubdue them by force.” ‘* The plan which I 
have sketched,” continues Dr. King, *‘ was conceived and 
matured whilst I was in the Indian country ; and the most 
able of my companions are anxious to aid me in carrying it 
into execution.” * * The question has been asked, how I 
can anticipate success in an undertaking which has baffled 
a Parry, a Franklin, and a Back? I will state in reply, 
that if I were to pursue the plan adopted by the two latter 
officers—of fixing upon a wintering ground so situated as to 
oblige me to drag boat and baggage over some two hundred 
miles of ice, to reach that stream which is to carry me to 
the scene of discovery, and, when there, to embark in a 
vessel that I knew my whole force tu be incapable of car- 
rying—very far from expecting to achieve more than those 
officers have done, [ very much question if I could effect so 
much, * * 

In selecting my wintering ground, I have not only borne 
in remembrance the appalling calamities which befel the 
natives at Fort Reliance, occasioned by the presence of our 
large party, but I have had in mind the long and laborious 
duty of crossing the boat and baggage from that establish- 
ment to Musk-Ox Rapid. Neither was it likely I should 
forget the transport of the baggage across the Great Slave 
Lake, and of the boat over Portuge la Loche; not merely 
because those undertakings were conceived and accom- 
plished after Captain Back had consigned the expedition to 
my charge, but because I believe them to have been hitherto 
unequalled. * * 

In the selection of my vessel I have taken care to provide 
myself with one that two men are sufficient to convey over 
any obstacle that the previous Expeditions have hitherto 
had to contend with,—one that is in use among the natives, 





CNov. 13 
and one in which the fur-traders, fron Pte. 
have found to be most adequate in travortae Petienes, 
ground. It was in a canoe that Sir Alexander kee 
made all his discoveries; and by its assistance eens 
passed those streams which crossed his path, while j ae 
of the Polar Sea. In such a vessel Sir John Franklin ne 
veyed the Copper-Mine River, and traced the coast-li 3 
Point Turnagain; which spot, since more unwield pm 
have been used, has not been again reached, altho 
expeditions have sailed from England for that purpose, Ps 
one at an expense of about forty thousand pounds, ay + ’ 
other at seven thousand, oe 
Point Turnagain, our readers know, has since 
been reached, and the land between it and the Great 
Fish River Estuary surveyed by a small land party 

by the plan I propose, time as well as manual labour wil 
be saved ; and those obstacles which have arrested the < 
gress of former expeditions, such as falls, fissures ao 
tains and masses of ice, no longer present insurmountable 
barriers against arctic research. It is by avoiding th 
errors into which former commanders have fallen and by 
taking advantage of suggestions dictated by experienc 
that 1 hope to effect more than my predecessors have Seat 
-— it is seldom that by any other course great objects can 
be achieved. 

‘ The communicator of Dr. King’s paper to the 
Geographical Society, put the views of the former 
as to the practical part of the questions in issue jn 
a few clear paragraphs. 

The researches of our countrymen have already great] 
reduced the extent of the northern coast of America - 
specting which doubt or ignorance exists. The investiga- 
tion of this remaining portion may be undertaken either by 
sea or by land. With respect to the mode of conducting by 
the former, I feel that it would be an impertinence in me 
to offer any suggestions to the experienced officers who 
compose the committee which T am now addressing ; but 
when I call to mind how large a portion of the aretie 
voyages of discovery have been either unsuecessful, or at- 
tended with prodigious loss or risk—how great an expense 
they unavoidably incur compared with the amount of real 
advantage to be expected, it does seem well worthy of the 
consideration of the Geographical Society, whether it be 
right to recommend to the government the equipment of a 
fresh expedition of this kind, until one or more points have 
been settled by the more economical as well as the more 
promising agency of overland expeditions, 

Although overland expeditions towards the northern 
coast of North America may be regarded as less expensive 
and less dangerous than an arctie voyage, and at the pre- 
sent moment more likely to obtain accessions to science 
and commerce, they may greatly vary amongst themselves 
in all these respects, according to the mode in which they 
may be undertaken. They may, however, be all comprised 
in two classes. 

To the first class belong smal! companies, travelling with 
the least possible encumbrance, and strictly adopting the 
mode of proceeding and the means of subsistence in use 
amongst the natives of the country and the traders who 
visit them. Individuals uniting physical ability, both for 
doing and suffering, necessary to meet the dangers and 
fatigues of this mode of travelling, with talents and ae- 
quirements necessary to render their journey availing for 
the purposes of science, have already effected much at a 
very trifling outlay. Hearne and Mackenzie prove the 
truth of this assertion, 

The second class consists of those expeditions which pos- 
sess a more organized and systematic form, being composed 
of a company of men and officers accustomed to military 
or naval service, seldom or never amounting to a smaller 
number than two or three officers and eighteen or twenty 
men, and conscquently requiring a considerable amount of 
baggage. For the conveyance of these men and their stores 
the small canoes of the country, which are readily made, 
repaired, and transported, are quite inadequate. Boats of 
larger dimensions are therefore had recourse to, which are 
easily damaged, are with difficulty repaired, and are too 
cumbrous to be conveyed across the portages when the 
distance is great or the ground uneven. ‘These evils are not 
theoretical ; they have been proved by fearful experience, 
and have been the cause of immense difficulty or failure. 
Companies of the size now under consideration, though 
they form but a small military troop, are too large to travel 
with advantage through a country in which the means of 
subsistence are very scanty and still more precarious. The 
difficulties which they have to encounter are infinitely in- 
creased when the individuals comprising the company are 
not practically acquainted with the mode of travelling 
through the district to be crossed, and eonsequently cannot 
be separated from each other without the greatest danger 
of fatally losing their way ; on which account they cannot 
seek game and other sources of subsistence. From want of 
experience they are unable either to bear the burdens or 
travel the distance which a Canadian or an Indian would 
disregard. ‘Time, the most important element in northern 
expeditions, is inevitably lost, and neither the energy nor 
the genius of the commanding officer can retrieve the error 
when the season is advanced upon them. * * 

Many families have perished with hunger whilst attend- 
ing upon a party of whites for the purpose of supplying 
them with food. * * 

The expedition of which Dr. King has sketched the 
accompanying outline —for which he has already made 
many necessary preparations, and in which an adequate 
number of his former companions are anxicus to accem- 
pany bim—falls under the first or small class of over 
land expeditions to which I have alluded. The expense 
which it would probably incur is small, compared with that 
of any expedition of the second class;—so small indeed, 
that its adequacy has been called in question. It must, 
however, be recollected that the expedition has to pass 
through a country in which money is of no avail ; that, 
with the exception of articles to be used in barter with the 
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ee the skill and experience of the leader, and the 
wess of his companions, are the only avail- 
arength > such an expedition the experience and 


ing resow . i esideratum of the first impor- 
sty ft scarcely 10. be measured or represented 
money. This desideratum, Dr. King, the companion 
MF captain Back—the joint, and, for a considerable time, 
sole conductor of his company—is not only ready to 
on put he is also generously willing to beara considerable 
part ‘of the pecuniary expense. 

Dr. King’s paper, we are told, was not acknow- 

Jedged either to himself or to its communicator 5 
nor was it read before the Geographical Society, 
or published in its Journal—though communications 
on the same subject, and at the same time, were 
hoth read and published from Sir J. Ross, Sir J. 
Franklin, Sir J. Barrow, Dr. Richardson, and Capt. 
Beaufort, (see ‘Journal of the Royal Geographical 
Society,’ Vol. 6, pp. 34, 50). Why the Geogra- 
hical Society should have thus treated Dr. King 
we know not; but we believe it is a fact that on the 
return of the Expedition in search of Sir J. Ross 
Dr. King differed materially from Capt. Back in 
regard to the survey which that gallant officer had 
made. He maintained that Cape Hay was not, as 
Capt. Back had drawn it, the northern extreme of 
the western boundary of the Great Fish River 
Estuary (King’s ° Arctic Ocean,’ vol. 2, p. 26)—that 
the Polar Sea to the north of Lake Garry formed a 
great bay, (King’s * Arctic Ocean,’ vol. 2, p. 77) —and 
that North Somerset was a Peninsula. All these 
opinions have now been established as traths. The 
existence of the Great Bay north of Lake Garry, 
and the continuity of the land north of Cape Hay, 
were proved by Mr. Thomas Simpson in 1830 [see 
Despatch of Mr. Simpson in the Atheneum, No. 652]: 
_and the peninsularity of North Somerset is now at 
length determined by Dr. Rae. 

The verification of these important features 
entitles Dr. King, as we have said, to a high posi- 
tion as a scientific geographer. For instance :—the 
existence of such a coast as encloses the Great Bay 
much facilitated the progress of Mr. Thomas Simp- 
son; and it was “the probability of its existence,” to 
use Dr. King’s own words, “which induced him to 
be so sanguine of success as to volunteer to the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies for the time being, 
year after year, to conduct such an expedition as 
Simpson undertook and successfully carried out; for 
if several jutting points of land had occupied the 
space of that bay, not one season, but several seasons, 
would have been required for its survey”—T[see 
Athen. No. 898]. The discovery of land north of 
Cape Hay was even more important; for it was 
strong evidence, in support of the Esquimaux Chart, 
of North Somerset being a peninsula. Dr. King 
remarks in 1836—[ King’s ‘ Arctic Ocean,’ vol. 2, p. 
26] “From Cape Hay, the land, blue in the distance, 
trended north-north-east, where it dipped the hori- 
wn; but a little space, however, intervened toa land 
gradually rising into boldness, following a north- 
westerly course, the extremes of which were named 
Points Ross and Booth. My impression was that 
the sea formed a deep bay in that direction.”— 
By Dr. Rae’s despatch this is proved to be true to 
the very letter. It was his own observations, coupled 
with the fact that no current passed through the Fury 
and Hecla Strait, that led Dr. King to put the 
utmost confidence in the Esquimaux Chart as pub- 
lished by Sir J. Ross. The distinguished hydrogra- 
pher to the Admiralty, coinciding in opinion with all 
the Polar authorities, flung aside the Esquimaux 
Chart and Dr, King’s observations—and erased the 
dotted lines which made North Somerset a peninsula 
[se Admiralty Chart of Baffin Bay]. Dr. King, in 
a paper read before the British Association at York, 
and published in the ‘London, Edinburgh, and 
Dublin Philosophical Journal of Science’ for Decem- 
ber 1844, says—“ Considerable importance has been 
attached to the land of North Somerset, from a 
belief that it is an island; which if proved, would at 
onee solve the grand problem of three centuries—the 
lisovery of the north-west passage. ‘This is evidently 
im error: for if insular, its separation can be but of 
trifing extent—otherwise there would be a strong 
current setting through the Fury and Hecla Strait; 
Whereas, according to Sir Edward Parry, there is no 
current_while the absence of any current through 
that Strait is a powerful argument in favour of its 

a peninsula,” 
Further, in a letter addressed to Sir John Barrow, 


as Secretary to the Admiralty, dated Jan. 8, 1845 
[see Atheneum, No. 898], Dr. King says :— 

You implicitly believe North Somerset to be an island, 
and the Fury and Ilecla Strait to be the Atlantic outlet of 
the Polar Sea.* Where are the facts? * * Sir Edward 
Parry, who discovered the Fury and Hecla Strait, and it has 
not been visited since his time, has distinctly stated that 
there is no current in the Fury and Hecla Strait. Sir John 
Ross has published an Esquimaux Chart of North Somerset, 
wherein it is shown to be a peninsula. That, you will say, 
rests upon Indian information :—it does, and so did the 
existence of the Polar Sea, the Fury and Hecla Strait, the 
Isthmus of Boothia, and Melville Peninsula. And who 
doubts the accuracy of these Polar fishermen in these re- 
spects? On the contrary, their geographical knowledge is 
the admiraticn of the world. Are you then justified in 
doubting them in this solitary instance? The same woman 
—women are the geographers at the Pole—who figured that 
extraordinary Isthmus, the Isthmus of Boothia, figured 
that land over which you are attempting to throw a doubt. 
When I contended for this point in 1836, you referred to 
Capt. Back’s decided opiniont of the termination of the 
eastern boundary of the Great Fish River Estuary at Cape 
Hay—in which belief the gallant commander, to do honour 
to the Earl of Ripon, the chief promoter of the expedition, 
named an island, lying off the Cape, Ripon Island. But 
Cape Hay has now lost its importance, and Ripon Island is 
notin existence; Cape Britannia occupies the place of Ripon 
Island, and you are thus informed by that great traveller 
Simpson, whose death all deplore, that I was right, and that 
Capt. Back was wrong. 
| _ Lastly, in a letter to Earl Grey, as lately as the 
| 10th of June last [see Atheneum, ante, p. 621}, Dr. 
| King states,“ North Somerset is a peninsula form- 

ing the north-eastern corner of America, the western 
shore of Regent Inlet, and the eastern shore of the 
| Great Fish River.” 





We have thought it right, we repeat, in justice to 
| Dr. King, that these facts should be known. They 
cannot but give weight to the opinions which he has 
explained to Earl Grey as to the probable position of 
Sir John Franklin's Expedition and the best means 
of rescuing it. 





THE MESSRS. D'ABBADIE, 

[We have received from Dr. Beke a letter purport- 
ing to be an answer to M, Antoine d’Abbadie’s chal- 
lenge to him to publish in our columns the substance 
of his report to Capt. Harris in 1841 on the subject 
of the traveller-brothers, We insert so much of it 
as narrates the grounds and particulars of that report, 
and argues the duty of Dr. Beke asa British subject 
to furnish it to the representative of his government; 
but do not find room for vague and general expres- 
sions of offence and allegations of motive. We dealt 
in the same manner with M. d’Abbadie’s letter 
making the complaint—merely stating in a paragraph 
of our own the subject of his grievance; as we felt 
bound to do for one who has long made our columns 
a channel of his scientific communications—and has 
a right, therefore, to reckon on them as a means of 
asserting his character in relation to these before the 
public. Without questioning the duty of Dr. Beke 
to supply Capt. Harris with the information which 
he sought—or the spirit in which the communication 
was made—we yet think that M. d’Abbadie had 
quite as much right to be hurt at finding that a pri- 
vate report of his proceedings had been made by his 
fellow-traveller as Dr, Beke now has for offence at 
its being supposed that such report was an additional 
cause of the ungenerous treatment to which the 
brothers were exposed.—Dr. Beke says] — 

My first personal acquaintance with M. d’Abbadie 
was on the 27th September 1840, at Cairo. My 
meeting with him there was quite unexpected ; since 
from a letter from him, inserted in the Atheneum 
[No. 662] of the 4th July of that year, I had been 
led to believe he was by that time in Shoa—whither 
he had there stated he was about to proceed from 
Mass6wah by the way of Lista. On our first inter- 
view he said he was on his road to Europe, to obtain 
surgical assistance in consequence of an accident 
which he had met with; but, subsequently, he in- 
formed me that he had abandoned this idea, and had 
decided on returning with me to Aden, and penetrat- 
ing to Shoa by the way of Tadjarrah. 

M. d’ Abbadie and myself saw a good deal of each 
other both at Cairo and Suez; and, as travellers about 
to visit the same country, we frequently discoursed 
together freely—on my side at least, though, as it 
now appears, not on his — on the subject of our 
journey to Abyssinia; and I unhesitatingly com- 
municated to him various sources of information 





* * Royal Geographical Society’s Journal,’ vol. vi. p.35. 
+ Back’s ‘ Narrative,’ p. 408, 








respecting that country with which he was unac- 
quainted. Among these, I may mention the 
journal of the Rev. Messrs. Isenberg and Krapf, 
written on their journey from Tadjdrrah to Shoa; 
which had been published in the Proceedings of the 
Church Missionary Society for 1839-1840 (pp. 121~— 
136), just before I quitted London—a document 
most important to us both, as being the only descrip- 
tion then extant of a country through which we pur- 
posed travelling. I also placed in his hands several 
numbers of a German periodical, Das Ausland, for 
November 1839, containing a memoir, of some 
length, ‘On the Occurrences in Abyssinia from 1836 
to 1838,’ written by Lieutenant Kielmaier, who had 
known the two Messrs. d’Abbadie in Northern 
Abyssinia. 

In this memoir is a passage imputing to the bro- 
thers “ political and religious objects” in their former 
visit to that country, and suggesting the probability 
of their having been partly instrumental in causing 
the expulsion from Tigre, in 1838, of the British 
Church Missionaries, Messrs, Isenberg, Blumhardt 
and Krapf. On reading this, M. d’Abbadie wrote a 
letter to the editor of the Ausland, dated Suez, the 
28th October 1840, denying the truth of Lieutenant 
Kielmaier’s statements, and asserting that the jour- 
ney of himself and brother was of a purely scientific 
character. This letter was inserted in that journal 
on the 29th December following. Nevertheless, the 
charge, which M. d’Abbadie in the same letter says 
had been made against him in the Church Missionary 
Register as early as 1838 (see also Bulletin, 2nd ser. 
xi, 213), has since been reiterated, with much fuller 
particulars respecting Messrs. d*Abbadie, by Mr. 
Isenberg himself, in his Abessinien und die evan- 
gelische Mission (12mo. Bonn, 1844), vol. ii. p. 135, 
et seq. 

With reference to this subject, it is proper to re- 
mark, that in the Missionary Register of 1838 I have 
not been able to find any allusion to it as stated by 
M. d'Abbadie. But in the Church Missionary Re- 
cord for 1839, vol. x. p. 66, mention is made of the 
arrival of Messrs. d*Abbadie at A’dowa, accompanied 
by an Italian priest; and further on (p. 69) it is 
stated that “the elder, with two Abyssinians, had 
returned to France, in order to procure a reinforce- 
ment of Roman Missionaries for Abyssinia.” 

On the Ist November 1840, M. d’Abbadie and 
myself embarked at Suez on board the Berenice 
steamer for Aden. This vessel had brought on from 
Bombay and Aden a copy of the Bombay Times 
newspaper (No. 199) of the 26th September of that 
year, which lay for public use in the cabin. In this 
newspaper is a long article on the relations of France 
with Abyssinia, to which the attention of M. d’Ab- 
badie was expressly directed by one of the passengers. 
It commences as follows :— 

“ The following interesting account of the commer- 
cial relations of France with Abyssinia, appears in a 
late number of the Times, extracted from the Paris 
correspondence of the Augsburg Gazette : —‘The 
commercial relations of France with Abyssinia have 
of late years increased in activity. Combes and 
Tamisier, two enterprising but rather ignorant St. 
Simonians, returned thence in 1837, and published 
their travels in that country. In the following year 
Lieutenant Lefevre, who had been there with the 
d’ Abbadies, returned, and was charged with a fresh 
mission to that country. In 1839 Thomas [Thom- 
son] Abbadie came back from Axum, and brought 
a letter from the King of Tigre to Louis Philippe, 
containing propositions for a treaty of commerce. 
Marshal Soult upon this sent Combes with a small 
expedition back again to Abyssinia. Abbadie, 
having provided himself with the instruments neces- 
sary for making scientific observations, also returned 
thither towards the close of last year, and the Mi- 
nister of War, about the same time, sent two field 
officers to make a map of the country. The Jesuits, 
on their side, sent missionaries and an apostolic 
vicar. Lefevre has recently returned, bringing with 
him four Abyssinians and a treaty of commerce ; and 
the house of Balguire Brothers, of Bordeaux, has 
christened a ship after the capital of Schoa, and sent 
it to Zeyla, on the Abyssinian coast, to open a trade 
there.’” 

The accuracy or inaccuracy of these details is im- 
material. The question is simply as to M. d’ Abbadie’s 
full knowledge of the reports then and long previously 
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prevalent respecting him. And possessing as it is 
shown he did, this knowledge, it is inconceivable how 
he should presume to insinuate that my memoir of 
the 21st Sept. 1841, written in Shoa a twelvemonth 
after our meeting, and (as he has himself acknowledged 
in print) upwards of two years after both political and 
religious objects had been publicly imputed to him, 
had anything to do in originating what had even be- 
fore our first meeting become a matter of notoriety 
in France, in Germany, in England, and in India. 

Seeing then the prevalence of these reports, and 
seeing, too, the mystery in which M. d’Abbadie 
affected to veil his proceedings—as he himself must 
be understood to admit when he says, “in my 
humble opinion it, was impossible for Dr. Beke to 
learn during our voyage from Cairo to Aden,” which 
lasted from the 27th September to the 10th Novem- 
ber, 1840, “any particular information respecting 
my projects, views, or intentions in connexion with 
Abyssinia”— it is not to be wondered at that on my 
arrival at Cairo, at Suez, and at Aden, I should have 
found him spoken of as an agent of the French 
Government. 

I will not think of concealing that such was, at 
the time, my own impression likewise. But my 
present opinion is that he was not so—that is to say, 
not more so than he was an agentofthe British Govern- 
ment, of whose despatches, as well as of those of the 
Government of France, he informs us that he was the 
hearer (Ausland, 29th December, 1840). In fact,from 
his own representations, (Athen@um, Nos. 598, 697; 
see also Nos. 603, 608—Journ. Roy. Geogr. Soc. ix. 
317) it would appear that M. d’Abbadie, or more 
properly Mr. A. Thomson d’Abbadie (since so he 
signs his name in full), is not a Frenchman at all, 
but an Irishman, and educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin; though it may, perhaps, be difficult to re- 
concile this with all his expressions of patriotic feeling 
towards France ( Bulletin, xi. 216—Journaldes Débats, 
5th October, 1847). Mr. Isenberg says, however 
(Abessinien, §c. ii. 136), that he is by birth a Spaniard; 
and if so, this may serve to account for his being 
provided when travelling in Egypt and the Red Sea, 
with a Spanish passport in addition to his English 
and French ones. 

But these are points which I have no desire to dis- 
cuss. All that I have occasion to remark is, that at 
the latter part of the year 1840, when the French 
and the English Governments were both so active in 
the Red Sea and on the shores of Eastern Africa, 
and when serious apprehensions were entertained 
of an approaching war between the two nations, it 
was perfectly natural and proper that the British 
authorities should regard with suspicion an individual 
respecting whom such reports were so generally pre- 
valent, and who presented himself before them in so 
equivocal a character. 

I have now to say a few words on the subject of 
my Memoir of the 21st September, 1841. 

It is known that I was in Shoa several months 
hefore the British mission under Capt. Harris reached 
that country. Some time after his arrival, and in 
fact (as I copy from my manuscript diary) on the 
27th August, 1841, “ Captain Harris wished me to 
make him several reports:—one on the slave trade 
and slavery; another on the foreigners who had 
visited Shoa; a third as to Messrs. d’Abbadie; and 
a fourth on the political state of Abyssinia.” The 
cireumstances under which I was called on to prepare 
these reports are detailed in my ‘ Statement of Facts’ 
relative to the transactions between the Mission and 
myself; and however indignant I may be at the 
treatment I experienced in connexion with them and 
with other matters, I still feel, as I then felt, that it 
was my duty to render to Her Majesty's representative 
in that remote country every assistance, and to fur- 
nish him with whatever information he required and 
it lay in my power to give, for the instruction of him- 
self and the Government. 

Had it so happened that my Memoir respecting 
Messrs. d’Abbadie had had the effect of injuring 
them in the estimation of the British Envoy, and 
through him in that of the other British authorities, I 
conceive that, under the circumstances which I have 
referred to, no blame could possibly be imputable to me. 
But such was not the case; as whatever occurrences 
may have taken place at Aden or on the shores of 
Eastern Africa were long anterior to it; and, if I am 
not much mistaken, no relations whateyer, either 


hostile or friendly, have subsequently existed between 
Messrs. d’Abbadie and any of the British authorities 
or agents in that part of the globe. 

I protest, then, against the inference which it is 
intended that the public should draw from the repre- 
sentations made, that my report of the 21st Septem- 
ber, 1841, was either wholly or in part the cause 
of the suspicions entertained respecting Messrs. 
d’Abbadie, and of the treatment to which they allege 
they were subjected. That report was merely the 
record of those and other occurrences, as far as they 
had come tomy knowledge, from printed as wellas other 
sources—not in the remotest degree their origin; and 
it might with just as much propriety be pretended 
that the other reports which I drew up at the same 
time at Capt. Harris’s request were instrumental in 
originating the occurrences which are recorded in 
them. 

In making thisstatement, I have to express my great 
regret that my own justification should have rendered 
it necessary. I wasdesirous of forgetting the past, and of 
knowing M. d’Abbadie solely in the character in which 
I have always referred to him in my communications 
to the learned world, namely, that of a scientific 
traveller—a native of what country I know not, even 
now, for certain, nor do I desire to know; since, in 
matters of science all nations ought to be as one. 

C. T. Bexe. 





TO PASTA. 
On the Lake of Como. 
O royal Lady of this festive lake, 
Queen from her throne departed—not discrowned, 
Whose noble voice a willing echo found 
In hearts that loved but Music for thy sake ! 
Can I float past thy palace, and not take 
New vows of duty !—touch on haunted ground 
Nor feel that airs of heaven are breathed around 
The soul’s divinest impulses to wake !— 
Forbid it, Truth and Fable !—Night and Day !— 
Dreams, which control the Poet’s destinies, 
Firm duties which firm men not lightly prize, 
Forbid th’ ungrateful treason !—So, good lay, 
Go to her stately feet,and gently say, 
“ We worship still the moon, though stars of morning 
rise!” 


September 1847. Hi. F.C. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tue time has unhappily arrived when no tender- 
ness for the feelings of others and no concession to 
the exigencies of official reserve can justify us in 
further hesitating to call attention to the doubt that 
hangs over the fate of Sir John Franklin and his 
party. Dr. Rae brings not a hint of their existence 
from his Arctic Expedition,—and one by one the 
whalers are dropping in and “ giving no sign.” Since 
1845, when it sailed for the North Pole, not a word, 
we believe, has been heard of the Expedition :—and 
now, at the close of 1847, the anxiety which years 
ago stirred English hearts for Sir John Ross under 
the suggestions of a like silence is roused anew for 
Sir John Franklin—and will, we hope, without an- 
other moment’s delay that can be avoided, lead to 
similar exertions for his rescue—or for the knowledge 
of the worst. A week or ten days must bring in the 
last whaler; and a party to search for the lost ma- 
riners should be in readiness to start the moment it 
shall be ascertained that there are no tidings of them 
by that latest messenger. The case has reached a 
point at which there should be no further conceal- 
ment. Official mystery may surrender something of 
its demands to satisfy the public anxiety about those 
who are perilled for its sake. If the Admiralty are 
in possession of any information which can mitigate 
the alarming aspect of the case—break any portion of 
the long silence which so far as the multitude are con- 
cerned rests on the movements of the gallant adven- 
turers—if it has any reserved knowledge of their in- 
tended movements calculated to give to the probabi- 
lities of their fate an interpretation more favourable 
than is at present within the general reach—the pub- 
lication should no longer be withheld. Whatever 
has been the course of the party, if they be alive 
and free we should have heard of them this autumn. 
If alive and not free, the question of their delivery | 
by life or death may depend on instant action. 

We may mention in this place that Mr. Wyld, of 
Charing Cross, with his usual activity in follow- 








ing up the course of geographical discovery for the 
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uses of popular reference, has published a sheet. 
sketch of the recent Discoveries on the North-Eastem 
Coast of America made by the Hudson's Ba 
Company's Arctic Expedition under the command of 
Dr. John Rae, 

We sce that the good-service pension at the dis. 
posal of Government by the death of Capt. Willes 
has been conferred on Sir John Ross, 

At last—as we have said [ante, p. 1103]—the site 
of the Public Record Office is fixed; and we can now 
add that the necessary parliamentary Notices for 
making the new streets are prepared and given, As 
we have mentioned, the new building will be on the 
Rolls Estate, midway between Chancery Lane and 
Fetter Lane.—The question being now settled, some 
one writes to a daily paper to complain that there 
should be a building to hold the Records rather than 
that these should be published. This very illogical 
notion is the same on which the Record Commiasioy 
themselves acted for so many years—and out of 
which they have only recently come clear. Instead 
of first preserving and arranging Records—which the 
Commissioners were expressly enjoined to do, and 
had even begun—they abandoned the work, and 
proceeded to print. The result was a lavish and 
improvident expense. After spending some two 
hundred thousand pounds in printing, it appeared 
that most of the publications were imperfect because 
care had not been taken first duly to ascertain and 
arrange what was to be printed. And this course 
(very profitable, no doubt, to editors) some one js 
venturesome enough to recommend again ! 

Some valuable inedited and hitherto unknown 
letters of Queen Elizabeth to James VI. of Scot- 
land—written between the years 1581 and 1594, and 
relative to the Armada, Babington’s Conspiracy, the 
trial of Mary Queen of Scots, and other public 
events,—have lately been placed at the disposal of the 
Camden Society for the purpose of publication—and 
will be put to press immediately. They are described 
as being strikingly characteristic of the royal writer — 
and constituting an interesting addition to the ma. 
terials which we already possess for illustrating that 
eventful period of our national history.—We under- 
stand that Mr. Foss is preparing for immediate 
publication a work comprehending the Lives of all 
the Judges of England from the time of the Conquest, 
with miscellaneous notices connected with the Courts 
at Westminster. 

A week or two ago [ante, p. 1109] we copied from 
a Dublin paper a statement headed “ The Betrothed 
of Robert Emmett”—giving an account of the death 
in Rome of a Miss Curran, who was therein stated to 
be no other than the heroine of Moore’s popular 
song and Washington Irving's touching tale. We 
stated at the time our disbelief; and our incredulity 
has received the following confirmation from an un- 
known correspondent,—who speaks, however, as one 
having authority.—* The Miss Curran whose death 
took place some little time back at Rome was the 
eldest daughter ofthe late Right Hon. J. R. Curran— 
her name Amelia; the Miss Curran unhappily linked 
to the name of the unfortunate Mr. Emmett was the 
youngest daughter of Mr. Curran—her name Sarah— 
afterwards married to Major Sturgeon. She has been 
dead nearly thirty years. I have not Washington 
Irving’s book by me; but having read it some years 
ago, my impression remains that the statement made 
was correct.” 

The Daily News gives the following melancholy 
particulars of a search which took place some days 
since, by a committee of inquiry, with the approbe- 
tion of the relatives of the late unfortunate Prof 
M‘Cullagh, in the chambers which he lately occu- 
pied. This examination was undertaken in the a& 
pectation of discoveries of great value to the litera- 
ture of science. After the most minute investigation 
the searchers found “not a single sheet or scrap 
paper of any kind, with the exception of a few 
lines, the commencement of a paper on light—and 
some formule ona slate, on which the Professor worked 
out habitually the results of his study before trans 
ferring them to paper. Not a solitary fragment of 
all the Professor’s labours,—the acquisitions of twenty 
years of genius, reflection, and toil, — was to 
found. This was the more remarkable since before 
his removal to the chambers in which the suicide 
had been committed he was known to have po 
piles of MSS., containing matter for many volume 
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rd and which he was wont to show to his in- 
, friends as the fruit of his long watching. 
oe our arranged by years—that is, a separate 
‘le of large foolscap contained the product of each 
a *swork. Of these there were about fourteen or 
ed een, Some of the papers had already been pub- 
ished in the Transactions of the Academy—and, I 


ielieve,” says the writer, “the Edinburgh Journal of | 


Science ; but by far the greater portion had never 
assed beyond his study. All these have perished. 
He destroyed them, as he did his life, with his own 
hands! When or under what circumstances this 
destruction took place. is wholly unknown. His 
servant has been questioned as to whether at any 
period she had observed in the grates of his cham- 
hers the ashy refuse of a large quantity of paper, but 
she had no recollection of the fact, and remarked, on 
the contrary, that he was very sparing in the use of 

er, Even all his private letters shared the same 
fate. The inference to be drawn from this sad and 
unconscious destruction is sufficiently obvious. Hiis 
mind had been gradually giving way; and in one of 
those gloomy intervals when he contrasted, as he 
sometimes did in his saner moments, the little which 
his genius had accomplished with what it was expected 
to have realized, he destroyed all !” 

The progress of the Mechanics’ Institution in 
Manchester may be set against the failure of insti- 
tutions of a similar, or kindred, nature elsewhere in 
ay inquiry which may be instituted as to the causes 

nerally by which success or failure in such matters 
isto be determined. In the manufacturing metro- 
polis of England, it seems, the Society is constantly 
outgrowing the means of its accommodation, The 
Directors having repeatedly authorized the extension 
of the premises to secure additional class room, and 
finding that the continued increase of members re- 
quires yet further enlargements, have announced their 
determination to hold, in the autumn of 1848 or spring 
of 1849, “a national Exhibition of works of Nature, 
products of Arts and Manufactures, &c.,’’ on the 
plan of the Parisian Exposition—with a view of de- 
voting the proceeds to the enlargement of the pre- 
sent, or the erection of a new, building for their insti- 
tution. 

It is not without an especial purpose just now that 
we think it worth while again to call the attention 
of our readers to the manner in which the Germans 
—like other of the continental nations—think they 
may do honour to themselves—through their poets. 
We stated some time since that the town of Weimar 
had purchased the house of Schiller :—and the resto- 
rations which we then announced as in contempla- 
tion, are now adopted, and about to be proceeded 
with, The rooms are to be adorned with furniture 
of the same description as that which surrounded the 
poet in the place of his inspiration—and the walls of 
that in which he slept are to be covered with paper 
ofthe same pattern as may have mingled—by what 
strange and inconceivable threads of association who 
shall say >with his day visions. A museum is to 
be formed within the house :—the fitting relics at 
this true shrine being the works, in all their editions, 
of the bard himself and all writings and objects 
which are in any way connected with his memory. 
Art, we presume, will finally lend its aid to the 
aggrandizement of this notion W hat a Temple the 
Germans would have reared to Shakspeare had he 
been theirs in any nearer sense than as he belongs to 
the whole world ! 

We find the following in the Delhi Gazetle.—“ A 
correspondent of the Star writes regarding the arrange- 
ments for the Thibet Mission, that it will, in the first 
place settle the boundary of Ghoolab Singh’s terri- 
tories in that direction; although there is some mys- 
tery made about its aims being purely commercial 
and unconnected with politics. After this is com- 
pleted, the members push directly northward into 
Yarkund, and winter at a place called Koten. They 
are under orders not to move into Independent Tar- 
tary and Toorkestan on any account, because of the 
higoted Moslemin in that direction. ‘The party then 
Separates,one goes almost directly east (we believe, 
Capt. Cunningham), and drops gradually upon Lassa; 
another skirts the Sanpoo river towards the same 
capital (Lieut. Strachey); and a third (Dr. T. 

fompson) goes botanizing along a range of moun- 
tains in the same line. After eighteen months, it is 
expected that the party will be reunited at Lahore 





(qy. Lassa), unless the Chinese Commissioners behave 
more kindly to Capt. Cunningham than he expects 
at present, and permit him to penetrate further east- 
ward into the territories of the Celestial Empire.”— 
The real object of this interesting expedition has not 
been made public; but as far as we can gather from 
the Indian newspapers, it is composed of three 
Commissioners — Capt. Cunningham (son of the 
deceased poet), an experienced officer of en- 
gineers — Dr. Thomas Thompson (son of the cele- 
brated chemist of Glasgow), a distinguished naturalist 
—and Lieut. Strachey, an enterprising traveller, who 
lately succeeded in reaching the Mansarowara lake, 
The party left Simla about the 10th of August— 
amply supplied with instruments and provisions for 
two years; and were last heard of at Rampoor. It 
is understood that they are to proceed to Shipkee, 
on the Sutledge; where they will cross the river, pro- 
ceed in a north-east direction across the Indus,—and 
follow its course by the north of Cashmere till they 
reach the point at which it turns to the south in the 
north-west of that country. There they are to 
winter.—Other particulars on the same subject have 
been communicated by Dr. Bird, the Secretary of 
the Bombay Geographical Society to the Geographi- 
cal Society of London, in a letter read at the meeting 
of the latter body on Monday last—and reported in 
our paper of to-day, under that head. 

The French papers state that M. Jules Verraux, 
who has been travelling for five years in Tasmania 
and Australia, has returned to Paris with a collection 
of more than 115,000 specimens of natural history. 
Among these, it is said, are many of hitherto unknown 
species. The whole have been deposited in the 
Museum of Natural History,—by the Directors of 
which institution M. Verraux was sent on the mission. 

It is painful, asa proof of the want of literary 
good faith too common amongst authors and pub- 
lishers to see—in spite of all remonstrance, and of 
the strong argument of the gross immoralities which 
build on such seemingly permitted foundations—the 
repetition of a practice to which we have more than 
once had occasion to call attention in our columns. 
Mr. Howitt’s ‘ Homes and Haunts of the British 
Poets’ is advertised as having reached a second edi- 
tion ;—and the conspicuous exposure which our duty 
compelled us to make of the book at the time of its 
publication rendered it incumbent on us now to look 
into the matter. The advertisement of a new edition 
is by inference the assertion ofa reversal of our critical 
sentence; and if there could have been a bond fide 
call for a reprint of these volumes, it would have 
seemed that either the public enjoy a bad book—or 
that this book could not be such a combination of 
bad taste and inaccuracy as we have called it. We 
have both editions before us while we write :—and 
our readers may take our word that this so-called 
reprint is only a re-issue under false pretences of the 
unexhausted remainder of the original impression. 
The fiction of a new edition is a mere device for get- 
ting rid of an unsaleable stock :—and its advertise- 
ment, to those who know how to read it aright, is 
itself a confirmation of our sentence on the book re- 
corded in the name of the public. They who are accus- 
tomed to such matters know well how by unmistake- 
able signs the fact of a trick like this may be inferred : 
and no one, we will venture to say, who will take the 
trouble to make a comparison of these two editions, 
as they are called, will need any other testimony 
than his own to the real character of the case. We 
will content ourselves, therefore, with observing that 
short lists of Errata at the end of each volume adopt 
so far as they go the corrections of the A/heneum— 
which corrections, we need not say, would of course 
have been woven into the body of the work had the 
author been reprinting. The mistakes would scarcely 
have been reproduced for the sake of formally calling 
attention to their blundering by a separate list. A 
cancel or two taken in connexion with these lists but 
confirms their inference.—We should state, too, that 
while this maneuvre brings new discredit on the 
work, it is insufficient to relieve it from the dis- 
credit under which it already lay. It admits the 
weight of our criticism without accepting its benefits. 
In this so-called second edition a large batch of the 
errors formerly exposed in our columns still remains 
uncancelled and uncatalogued.—In answer to this 
new exposure of a most untortunate publication we 
are quite prepared for some subterfuge on the part 








of those whom it may concern—to the effect that a 
second edition does not mean a second edition—that 
the words “ Second thousand,” parenthetically intro- 
duced in the advertisements (but not, be it observed, 
on the title-page) after the words “second edition,” 
were meant to indicate (in case a necessity should arise 
for insisting on the qualification) that a further issue 
only was asserted of an original impression—and to re- 
inforce in the mean time by their numerical force the 
insinuation of the leading words so long as these should 
not be questioned. We leave all such distinctions to 
those who can descend to make them. We can have 
nothing to do with them. The intention to mislead is 
made only meaner by the equivocation in which it is 
conveyed, All such manceuvring is a discredit to 
literature. A good book has no need of it—a bad 
one gets nothing by it save the exposure of its need. 


—— of the INTERIOR OF ST. MARK’S, at VENICE, ex- 
nibiting alone for a short time. It is seen under two aspects, Day 
and Night, and during the latter effect the grand Machine Organ will 
yee the ‘ Kyrie,’ from Mozart's Mass No. 12.—Open from Ten 
till Four, 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—First Introduction 
to the Public of TWO LECTURES by Dr. BACHHOFFNER, one 
on the LAWS of NATURE, applical‘e to the Important Subject of 
SANITARY MEASURES; the other, on the various Modes of 
VENTILATION, in which the PHYSICAL PROPERTIES of a 
JET of STEAM wiil be exhibited, with novel and highly interestin 
experiments, Daily, at Two and Half-past Three. These Lectures will 
be given alternately in the Evenings, at Eight o’clock except Satur- 
days. The Electric Telegraphs worked. The Working Models ex- 
plained. An entirely New Series of Dissolving Views. Diving Bell 
and Diver, with Hyde’s New Apparatus for Conversing under Water, 
&c. &c.—Admission, 1s.; Schools, Half-price. 





SOCIETIES 


GeocrapuicaL,—Nov. 8.—W. J. Hamilton, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—A communication was read, the 
first from Sir Thomas Mitchell, giving an account 
of recent explorations by a party under his command 
in Australia; concluding as follows—* It may be 
interesting to the Geographical Society to know that 
I am sending off now, by permission of Governer Sir 
Charles Fitzroy, my assistant, Mr. Kennedy, with a 
small light party to explore the river Victoria to its 
estuary; and that thus I hope to open a line of com- 
munication between Sydney and the nearest part of 
the Indian Ocean westward of Torres Straits.” 

A letter was read from Dr. Bird,secretaryofthe Bom- 
bay Geographical Society, stating that a mission was 
about to start for the borders of Chinese Tartary ;— 
Capt. Cunningham, of the Engineers, Lieut. Strachey, 
and Dr. Thompson having been appointed for the 
purpose, The Calcutta and Bombay Asiatic Societies 
had furnished to the government lists of questions as 
desiderata on the Orography, Hydrography, Ethno- 
logy, and Archzology of Central Asia. The route to 
be taken by the Mission from India will be along the 
upper part of the valley of the Sutlej, near its origin; 
into which its members will pass after traversing the 
high southern ranges of the Himalaya mountains, by 
the Nitec Ghaut, at an elevation of 14,544 feet 
above the level of the ocean, and about the 31° of 
north lat. and 80° long. east of Greenwich. They 
will then proceed across the Sutlej valley to the junc- 
tion of its eastern branch, the river of Lan-zing, with 
the Spiti river, which is here flowing from the 
northward; and will thence proceed by the Panj- 
kang lake, to the pass of the Karokorum mountains, 
over which a pass leads to Yarkand,—or they will 
follow the pass across the mountains from Rodokh 
to Khoten, where they are desired to winter if pos- 
sible; but if not able to do so, they are to remain 
at Rodokh on this side of the Kuenlun, or go on to 
Yarkand on the other. As soon as the season will 
admit of travelling, Capt. Cunningham is to explore 
the course of the Indus to Ghilgit, and thence through 
the terra incognita of the Dardu and Hazarah coun- 
tries to the Punjaub; and Lieut. Strachey will pass 
on through the district eastward of the Sin-kha-bab 
river, or eastern branch of the Indus to Gardokh 
and the Manasarewa lake—to which place he pene- 
trated last year from the Kamoan over the Hima- 
layas. He may then follow the route into Eastern 
Tibet, by the La Ganskiel pass; and is directed to 
explore from thence the course of the Sanpu, ascer- 
taining whether it be the river of Ava or the Dihung, 
which falls into the Bramahputra. Dr. Thompson 
jis to investigate all the mineral treasures of our 
northern frontier. They are provided with baro- 
meters, thermometers, sextants, altitude and azimuth 
circles, magnetical instruments, and whatever is neces- 
sary for the extension of geographical knowledge, 
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Geonocicat.—Nov. 3.—Sir H. T. De la Beche, 
President, in the chair.—‘ A Description of some 
Remains of Anthoracotherioid Quadrupeds, disco- 
vered by the Marchioness of Hastings in the Eocene 
Deposits on the North-west Coast of the Isle of 
Wight; by Prof. Owen.—The Professor thinks these 
remains clearly establish the former existence on this 
island of two extinct pachydermatous animals, in 
addition to those mentioned in his work on British 
fossil mammatlia. One was as large as the tapir—the 
other as the common boar; and both possessed that 
most complete or typical system of ungulate dentition 
which in the actual creation is only exemplified in 
the genus Sus. For these new animals he proposes 
the names of [yopotamus vectianus and H. velannus; 
the specific names pointing out the locality where 
they were originally discovered—the former in the 
Isle of Wight, the latter previously near Puy en 
Velai, in Auvergne. Prof. Owen attempted to deve- 
lope an idea of Cuvier'’s; who thought that all pachy- 
dermatous animals might be classified in conformity 
to the number of their toes. He divided the ungu- 
late or hoofed quadrupeds into the Artiodactyla, or 
those with an even number of toes—as two or four, 
—and the Perissodactyla, with an uneven number of 
toes—as one or three,—on the hind foot. From the 
latter he again separates the Proboscidea ; their long 
probosces and many other peculiarities of structure 
entitling these animals to rank as a distinct group. 
Prof. Owen exhibited a table of the various existing 
and extinct genera belonging to these divisions; and 
pointed out that in the actual creation those chiefly 
abound which are most adapted for the use and ad- 
vantage of mankind. 





Astatic.—Nov. 6.—Prof. Wilson in the chair.— 
A large number of books were presented.—Mr. A. 
Bettington presented a collection of fossil remains 
from the island of Perim. 

The Secretary read a letter received from a 
society recently formed at Delhi for the purpose 
of investigating and illustrating the ancient re- 
mains both of the Hind& and Mohammedan periods 
yet existing in and about the ancient metropolis of 
the Mogul Empire—to be denominated the Archzo- 
logical Society of Delhi. The letter announced that 
papers had been read in illustration of the Khalan 
Musjeed of Delhi, and of the hot sulphur springs of 
Sonah, 35 miles south-west of Delhi; and we are 
glad to see that the Society had been able to extend 
their researches beyond the limits of their own locality 
by the aid of the Governor-General, who had acceded 
to their request that his Lordship would authorize a 
search at the newly-discovered ruins of Ranode, in 
Sindia’s territory. Lieut. Maisey, who had last year 
made some antiquarian researches at the fortress of 
Kallingar, was named to undertake the examination 
of the ruins. 

The Assistant Secretary read extracts from 
letters received from Major Rawlinson, — who 
had again proceeded to the scene of his former 
labours, for the purpose of going over the whole 
of his work; making corrections where necessary 
(which the knowledge he had gained on the sub- 
ject since his first visit enabled him to do) and in 
order, by the aid of scaffolding and long ladders, to 
examine the other parts where he might hope to 
recover some portion of the Median and Babylonian 
writing, of which so much is destroyed, and of which 
the recent discoveries at Nineveh have so greatly 
increased the interest. In the first letter read, dated 
Behistun, July 20, Major Rawlinson stated that 
on close examination he had found, that all the 
writing of the upper tablets was gone, and that not 
half a dozen letters could be made out in the whole 
of that immense extent. In his re-examination of 
the Persian portion, which the Society has published, 
he states that he has read several names and other 
words which he had formerly been unable to de- 
cipher,—and corrected a good many errors; his 
increased knowledge of the language having enabled 
him to seize many of the minor points which formerly 
escaped him. He promises, therefore, a copious list of 
errata. He had been able also toreach the Babylonian 
tablets, which were now legible by the aid ofa powerful 
telescope. He was very anxious to obtain a paper 
impression; but, though a hardy climber, he was un- 
able to reach the spot. By good luck, however, a 
couple of wild Kurds, who climb like cats, offered 





their services; and a fair impression has thus been 
procured; by the help of which, collated with two 
independent copies, taken by telescope he has ob- 
tained such further insight into the character as to 
enable him to say, for the first time,—‘ land in 
sight.” As soon as he returns to Baghdad, he will 
prepare a paper for publication. Near the rnins of 
Holevan, Major Rawlinson has discovered a fine in- 
scription in the cylinder character, sixty-three lines 
in length, which he intends to copy on his return, 

A paper, by Mr. Finn, British Consul at Jeru- 
salem, was read, on some recent investigation 
made in the so-called Tombs of the Kings at that 
place, by the new Pasha, who has been digging there 
in search of water. The labourers of the Pasha have 
shown that there is no passage from the northern 
termination of the portico into any subterraneous 
chambers like those at the southern end,—as had 
been supposed by Irby and Mangles, Dr. Robinson, 
and others; but some curious, regularly-formed ex- 
cayations were found sunk in the rocky pavement, 
—one of them, which was circular, was eight feet in 
diameter and five feet deep. Some human bones 
were found in other excavations. The new Pasha 
is said to have a taste for antiquities. He buys old 
coins at any price,—and obtains pieces of ancient 
sculpture from all parts of his government for the 
purpose of enriching the museum now forming at 
Constantinople. One beautiful piece of sculpture in 
his possession has been seen by Mr. Finn,—represent- 
ing a sleeping female, near a cavern, about to be at- 
tacked by a serpent, at which a man is in the act of 
hurling a stone. Another man stands in surprise at 
the beauty of the woman. A’goat, a sheep, and a 
sphinx form part of the group. 


Horticctturat.— Nov. 2.—J. R. Gowen, Esq., 
Secretary, in the chair.—F. J. Sloane, Esq. was 
elected a Fellow—and Mr. J. Salvador, of Barcelona, 
a foreign corresponding member.—Messrs. Loddiges 
sent a fine collection of Orchids; in which a large- 
flowered variety of the beautiful purple-blossomed 
Barkeria Skinneri, a white-lipped variety of Odonto- 
glossum grande, were the most remarkable. <A 
Knightian medal was awarded. — A certificate of 
merit was awarded to Mr. Low for a new Eria—a 
Borneo plant, found growing in large masses on 
trees, on the banks of the Sarawak river. Being 
the imported plant, and flowering from the old stems, 
it was seen to disadvantage; but when it shall have 
put forth green leaves and stems it will have a very 
different appearance, and will, we imagine, prove 
one of the handsomest of the genus. 


Linnean.—Nov. 2.—E. Forster, Esq., in the chair. 
—J. Wilson, Esq., was elected a Fellow.—Mr. Babing- 
ton exhibited a new British genus of plants, Hydrileus, 
or Aracharis, which had been found by Miss Kirby, 
at Market Harborough._Mr. Westwood exhibited 
the following cases of monstrosity among Coleopterous 
insects:—1. Chiasognathus Grantii,a Lucanad beetle, 
in which the left antenna was deformed, throwing off 
a short subarticulated branch as the base of the serrated 
part, which was smaller than in the abnormal antenna. 
2. A newspecies of Elateridi, from Ceylon, in which 
the middle leg on the right side was furnished with 
three femora, thighs and tarsi. 3. A Cossus, from 
India, in which the upper part of the front of the 
head is wanting. 

Mr. Newport read the commencement of his third 
memoir ‘On the Natural History, Anatomy, and 
Developement of the Oil Beetle, Meloé.’ 


Arcn£oLocicaL Institute.—Nov. 5.—H. Hal- 
lam, Esq., in the chair—Twenty-eight new sub- 
scribers were announced.—The Rev. J. Bulwer ex- 
hibited some Drawings of a Figured Screen in 
Cawston Church, Norfolk: and various objects of 
archeological interest were contributed by Mr. R. 
Fitch, Mr. Hawkins, and the Rev. W. H. Gunner. 
—A remarkable silver fibula of large size, and a 
pair of silver armlets, found in the excavations for 
the Ely and Peterborough Railway, and exhibited by 
Mr. Hertz, attracted attention. —The Rev. W. E. 
Scudamore sent a plan of Ditchingham Church, 
Norfolk; together with drawings of some mural 
paintings recently discovered in that edifice,—the 
subjects represented being, 1. An illustration of the 
morality so popular in the fourteenth century, 
called “Le dit des trois morts et des trois vifs’; 





and 2. ‘The Resurrection.” It was announced thy 
these drawings would be engraved for the ‘Joule 
of the Institute—The Secretary alluded to the in 
cessful efforts made by the Society of Antiquari : 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne for the restoration and a 
vation of the castle there; and read a survey of that 
edifice as it existed early in the reign of Edward the 
Third.—Mr. H. Turner read an essay upon ‘ 
Domestic Architecture of the Twelfth Century in 
England,’—which Jed to a conversation on the do 
mestic manners of the middle ages, in which Mp 
Hallam took part. ‘ 
The Map of British and Roman Yorkshire pre. 
pared at the expense of the Institute hy Mr 
Newton, was laid on the table, and announced “ 
ready for delivery to the subscribing members of the 
Institute—Mr. Cunningham exhibited the original 
Inventory of Arms and Armour in the Tower of 
London, made at the Restoration by command of 
the King, and signed by Sir John Robinson, the 
Lieutenant of the Tower (the last Lieutenant exer. 
cising extraordinary privileges) and by Will Legge 
(as he was called), Master of the Armouries, and 
ancestor of the Earls of Dartmouth. Mr. Cunning. 
ham observed that though the document was of a 
recent date it was the earliest known inventory of 
the armour in the Tower. r 


" 





Decorative Art.—Oct. 13.—Mr. Boulnois, V.P, 
in the chair:—and 27; Mr. Cowtan in the chair, 
—A paper ‘On Art: its distinctions and pur 
relatively considered,’ was read by Mr. Dwyer. The 
leading questions arising from the subject, as set 
forth in the members’ circular, were—W hat is High 
Art—Historical Art—Fine Art? &c. Under what 
conditions do these become identical ?—and what js 
the relative value of each for the purposes of Deco. 
rative Art ? 

MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 
British Architects, 8, P.M. 





Mon. 


— Pathological Society, 7. 
— Royal Academy.—Anatomical Lecture. 
— Statistical Society, 8. 
Linnean Society, 8. 
Geological Tv half-past 8. 


TuEs. 

WED. 
- Society of Arts. 

TuvR. Society of Antiquaries, 8. 
— Royal Society of Literature, half-past 8. 

Sat. Asiatic Society, 2. 





FINE ARTS 


THE LATE HENRY HOWARD, RA. 

[Tue son of the late Mr. Howard, dissatisfied with 
the notice of that accomplished artist which 
has already since his death appeared in our columns 
[ante, p. 1059]—and able from his own knowledge 
to correct certain inaccuracies and supply certain 
omissions in that notice—has appealed to our 
candour to give place to his facts and opinions 
by the side of the errors of both into which, in his 
opinion, we have fallen. We cannot reject a filial 
tribute of the kind, so piously urged; and will sub- 
mit the two statements, with their means of mutual 
correction, to the discretion of our readers.] 

The late Henry Howard was born on the 3lst of 
January, 1769—the year of the first Exhibition 
at the Royal Academy. He was the pupil ot 
Philip Reinagle, R.A.; who by the versatility 
of his talent was well qualified to prepare an 
artist for the varied requirements of poetical paint- 
ing. Having been admitted a student at the Royal 
Academy on the 27th of March 1788—he obtained 
the first silver medal, for the best drawing from the 
life, on the 10th of December, 1790; and at the 
same time received the gold medal for the best his 
torical picture—an original design, declared by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds to be the best which had ever been 
presented to the Academy fora premium. _ It is now 
in the possession of a gentleman living in Cavendish 
Square. The subject is from Mason’s dramatic poem 
—‘Caractacusa prisoner, recognizing the dead bod 
ofhis son.’ The honour of obtaining the two highet 
premiums on the same evening had never been be 
fore achieved,—and this is almost the only instance 
of its occurrence. 

Early in 1791 Mr. Howard left England for Italy; 
and while at Rome painted the picture of the ‘Dream 
of Cain,’ from Gesner’s ‘ Death of Abel’—the figure 
considerably larger than life. This he sent to the 
Royal Academy, as a candidate for the travelling 
studentship: but although it was admitted to be the 
best picture presented, he did not obtain the appa 
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as it was stated that the allowance was in- 
em for those who were unable to go abroad on 
re ir own resources ; and as he was then in Italy, it 
considered that it would be more in accordance 
rat he spirit of the Institution if it were given to 
the next best candidate—which was done. ~ 
This picture of the ‘ Dream of Cain’ was exhibited 
at my Lectures at the London Institution, in January 
\yst, in vindication of the English school. It is poeti- 
cally conceived ; well composed; of a grand style of 
jorm; finely drawn; and though exhibited as a speci- 


men of what the students of those days were doing, 
may fairly challenge comparison with the works of 
any of those who are considered masters of the pre- 


vile in Italy, Mr. Howard joined Flaxman and 
Deare, another sculptor of great ability, in making a 
wet of accurate outlines of the most celebrated works 
of antique sculpture. Each corrected the other's 
ketch, until, like the lines of Apelles and Protogenes, 
the last was admitted to be perfect—they were then 
carefully traced off. Soon after his return to Eng- 
land, Mr. Howard was engaged in the unrivalled 
series of finished drawings from antique sculpture 
published by the Dilettanti Society, and from this 
time he was constantly referred to as the highest 
authority on classical Art. This introduced him to 
Mr. Hawkins, the possessor of a celebrated circular 
brome bas-relief supposed to represent AZneas and 
Anchises; and Mr. Howard was commissioned to paint 
a picture of that subject, taking the composition of 
the bronze—in which he was eminently successful, 

In 1796 Mr. Howard exhibited a small picture of 
‘The Planets drawing Light from the Sun,’—an idea 
afterwards expanded into one of his most favourite 
pictures under the title of ‘The Solar System’; of 
which the original picture was bought out of the 
Roval Academy Exhibition by Jesse Watts Russell, 
Ey. A duplicate was painted for J. Morrison, Esq. ; 
and an adaptation of it to a circular form, 12 feet in 
diameter, adorns the boudoir of the Duchess of 
Sutherland. 

In 1801 Mr. Howard was elected an Associate 
of the Royal Academy. He had been occupied in 
the interval in small pictures for engravings to illus- 
tate Du Roveéray’s unique edition of Pope’s works, 
Sharpe's and Suttaby’s editions of the poets, Boyde!ll's 
Shakspeare, and other works,—and in superintending 
the engravings for and otherwise assisting in the 
publication of Forster's splendid works ‘ The British 
Gallery of Engravings’ and ‘The British Gallery of 
Contemporary Portraits.” In 1807 he painted a 
classical frieze of ‘The Marriage of Cupid and 
Psyche,’ for Mr. Hibbert. In 1808 he was elected a 
Royal Academician :—and in 1809 exhibited a picture 
of ‘Christ blessing Little Children,’ which is now 
the altarpiece in the chapel in Berwick-street, St. 
James's. On the 26th of March, 1810, he was 
appointed deputy to Mr. Richards, the secretary to 
the Academy,—in which office he succeeded that 
gentleman on the 11th of February, 1811. In 1814 
Mr. Howard obtained the premium of 50 guineas 
for the best design for a medal for the Patriotic 
Fund; and after that time he was employed on 
ill the principal medals and all the great seals 
executed in this country during his life. In the 
sume year he was commissioned by Sir William 
Congreve, on the part of the Government, to exe- 
cute eight large transparencies in commemoration 
of the Peace, for the decoration of a temple 
erected in Hyde Park as part of the display in 
the rejoicings on that occasion. He also painted a 
lage transparency for Rundell & Bridge for the 
Sime occasion; and during that year made several 
designs for them to be worked in silver. In this 
year Mr, Howard exhibited a picture then called 
‘Sunrise, but since better known as ‘ The Pleiades’ | 
—ttom the group of those sister stars taking leave 
of Aurora forming the main subject. It passed 
through the Royal Academy Exhibition unsold, and 
Was sent to the British Institution; where two pre- 
mums had been offered—200 guineas for the best, 
and 100 guineas for the second best, historical or 
Poetical picture exhibited there. After sending to 
Mr. Howard to tell him that his picture was unques- 
Yonably entitled to the first premium, and asking 
whether he would not decline it if offered to him, 
the Directors gave the 200 guineas to Mr. George 





Hayter, for a head,—and sent the second premium, 


100 guineas, to Mr. Howard! On his complaining of 
the injustice, the then Marquis of Stafford bought 
the picture. Sir John Leicester requested permission 
to havea copy of it;—and that duplicate was always 
considered the greatest ornament of his noble gallery 
of British Art. 

In 1818 the late Sir Matthew White Ridley bought 
one of Mr, Howard’s finest works out of the Royal 
Academy Exhibition—* Fairics on the Sea-shore,’ 

—that do chase the ebbing Neptune, 

And fly him as he comes back. 
He then gave Mr. Howard a commission to paint 
a large picture of ‘ The Birth of Venus,—which was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1819, and is un- 
questionably the finest work of the artist and of the 
class in existence. In 1824 Mr. Howard exhibited 
‘A Portrait of a Lady in a Florentine Dress; which 
was so popular that Lord Colborne, then Ridley 
Colborne, Esq., having bought the original, Lord 
Kennedy commissioned Mr. Howard to paint a du- 
plicate—and several pictures of a similar class were 
hought by Mr. Vernon and others. The Duke of 
Bedford had a portrait painted of one of his nieces, 
—and the Earl of Carlisle a portrait of Lady Blanche 
Howard (the late Countess of Burlington)—in 
similar style. 

It is upon these pictures painted during the prime 
of his life—and last, not least, upon his cartoon of 
* Man beset by contending Passions,’ executed at the 
age of 73, when his sight was greatly impaired and 
his hand had been enfeebled by a severe attack of 
illness,—that his reputation will hereafter stand as 
the first of his class, and among the highest, not 
only of the artists of this country, but that any 
country has produced. I have abstained from men- 
tioning many other works of the highest character 
which are the choice possessions of private parties, — 
or those for which Mr. Howard received nothing but 
empty praise: but, in conclusion, I will only add, 
that you were right in stating that Mr. Howard had 
no patron—and that his career affords a lamentable 
instance of the force of fashion in this country :— 
that an artist should have so universally distinguished 
himself, for so many years, and yet should be wanting 
in popularity, and to the critics unknown, because he 
had no patron to extol his merits and to give public 
sanction to the praise which he extorted from in- 
dividuals. Frank Howarp. 


THE ARMY AND NAVY CLUBHOUSE. 

AN erratum in our article of last week under 
this head, which could not fail to correct itself, we 
will nevertheless correct, — because it affords us an 
opportunity of returning to the subject for a word 
or two of further remark. When we spoke of the 
frieze and cornice being better proportioned to the 
“centre” elevation than to the columnar portion of 
it, our readers could have no difficulty in substi- 
tuting the word entire for “centre.” 

Notwithstanding the enlargement of the site, 
Messrs. Parnell & Smith's plan does not seem to 
afford more accommodation than some of the first 
plans had provided. Indeed, in one or two in- 
stances more had been secured by skilful contriv- 
ance: which had, in turn, led to striking combi- 
nations and what have been called “ episodes of plan” 
in the “ laying out” of the rooms and approaches,— 
features that, strange to say, architects rarely appear 
to seek intentionally for the sake of artistical effect. 
This species of effect, if it is to be at all, must be 
produced by the architect himself; whereas mere 
decoration—mural embellishment, framed paintings, 
and costly furniture—can at any time be applied to 
any apartment. Of course, the exterior of the Club- 
house will be all the better for the extended Pall 
Mall frontage; but that advantage seems to be the 
chief, if not sole, one so obtained. One novelty, 
which we do not take to be any improvement at all 
upon the usual arrangement in buildings of the kind, 
is, that the baths and dressing-rooms will be in the 
entresol over the ground-floor; wherefore, unless there 
is to be a separate staircase for private acccss to them, 
such a location will, we apprehend, be found more 
or less objectionable—though not, perhaps, decidedly 
inconvenient. Which of the upper floor rooms it is 
that is to occupy the north-east angle, is not said; 
but it ought to be one of the principal apartments,— 
because the windows will command a view of the 
whole of St. James's Square. This is, in our opinion, 
a preferable one to that into Pall Mall, In one (if 





not in more than one) of the plans which were first 
sent in—No. 38—the advantage of both views was 
secured for the two principa! apartments. In Messrs. 
Parnell & Smith’s building those two rooms will face 
Pall Mall; and therefore, though they will also 
look towards George Street, they will not have all 
the advantage of view which the situation afforded. 
This is an advantage which perhaps the Club and 
their two architects may not have thought of until it 
is thus pointed out to them. 

Be the deficiencies, however, of the plan adopted 
what they may, it cannot be denied that it is marked 
by an ultra degree of simplicity. This simplicity, it 
is true, is of a spurious kind; for it consists in nothing 
more than following the plain jog-trot system of 
partitioning off a given space of equal breadth into a 
number of quadrangular rooms,—which, as far as 
plan is concerned, differ from each other only in their 
several lengths. This will, in all probability, be 
thought quite secundum artem ;—for there isnot asingle 
one among the clubhouses, sumptuously fitted up as 
some of them are, which exhibits a room of remark- 
able or picturesque character in itself. Of circular 
forms, or combinations of them,—as circle within 
square or octagon, &c.,—or square, &c. within circle, 
—semicircles, octagons, hexagons,—even such palatial 
mansions afford no examples. Four walls, with a flat 
ceiling, and perhaps a cove, are all the architectural 
clements out of which they are constituted : sensibly 
enough, no doubt, according to mere common sense 
—but very prosaically. Surely, if it be worth while 
to expend so much as is sometimes done upon 
superficial embellishment, it would be equally so to 
endeavour to secure in the first instance impressive 
architectural physiognomy; the charm of which is 
more lasting than the gratification afforded by mere 
ornamental detail. We are not to be understood 
as recommending inattention to decoration, but as 
urging attention to something more. We are not yet 
arrived—nor likely soon to arrive—at that condition 
wherein,allimaginable perfection having beenattained, 
further advance becomes impossible. For the interior 
of future clubhouses—or indeed of any other costly 
buildings, public or private—architects may now 
begin to exercise a little imagination, some power 
of conception, some play ef fancy, and some greater 
study of effect, in both theory and practice. 


Fine Art Gossip.—Mr. Eastlake, who has been the 
object of so much ungenerous abuse—and who very 
properly refused to give way before the mere cry of 
scurrility notwithstanding the serious impediments 
which the multiplication of offices presented to the 
pretice of his art—has at length resigned his appoint- 
ment of Keeper of the picturesin the National Gallery 
when he had established a verdict in the proper Art- 
courts against his calumniators. Mr. Uwins, our 
readers know, has held the office of Keeper of the 
Queen's pictures since the death of Sir Augustus 
Calleott; and that of Keeper to the National Gallery, 
formerly held in conjunction with it by M. Seguier, is 
now, itis said, to be re-united with it in the person of the 
former artist.—We shall only hope that in the selec- 
tion, wherever it may have fallen, due regard has been 
had to the amount of intelligence and experience 
possessed by the individual charged with such re- 
sponsibility. That he should be an artist of eminence 
is, of course, conceded; and that point provided for, 
it were well if it were rendered a haven of compen- 
sation for the unrequited c¢fforts of some one who 
having toiled in the loftiest directions of his art has 
yet failed to make it profitable. But that is a pri- 
vate consideration :—to the public, as we have hinted, 
the important consideration is, that the Keeper be 
a person not merely skilled in the practice of Art 
but thoroughly acquainted with its whole scheme— 
an archeologist on it, yet specially acquainted with 
the individual practice of the several schools. 

The rumour is that the professorial chair of Paint- 
ing in the Royal Academy, vacant by the demise of 
the late Mr. Howard, is likely to be filled by Mr. 
Leslie: — from the quality of whose mind, as exhi- 
bited in his pictures, we are led to expect a freshness 
of view, an originality of treatment, and a raciness of 
style that should make his lectures striking and 
popular, 

By a recent regulation of the Council of the 
Royal Academy, a new class has been established 
for the study of draperies, from the living model, 
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fitted for the purpose of the historic painter—toge- 
ther with such other accessorial matter as constitutes 
the elements with which he has to deal. As the 
measure is as yet to some extent only an experi- 
mental one, the studies are to be carried on three 
times a-week, on Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays, 


for three hours each day, from one o’clock until four. | 


They commenced on Tuesday last. This has been 
long a desideratum in the studies of the young his- 
torical painter :—the drawing of drapery having been 
hitherto but little attended to by either our younger or 
older aspirants. Such design in drapery as is to be seen 
in Murillo’s picture of ‘The Nativity’ or Reynolds's 
* Holy Family’—both in the National Gallery—such 
evasion and indefiniteness as in that respect character- 
izes both—have hitherto been too much the characters 
of the historic drapery of the English artist. ‘These 
newstudies, conducted by judicious handsand inaroom 
surrounded by such eminent examples of arrange- 
ment of drapery as the cartoons of Raphael supply, 
may lead to the confident hope that a higher feeling 
and better taste will be induced—and that we shall 
no more see vague and indiscriminate assemblages 
of incoherent forms, without purpose or result, and 
degrading the higher walks of a liberal Art. 

At the first meeting for the season of the Society 
of Arts, on Wednesday last, a charter of incorpora- 
tion, obtained from the Queen at the instance of the 
President, Prince Albert, was laid on the table. An 
Exhibition of works of Decorative Art and Orna- 
mental Design, similar to that of last year, will take 
place in the Great Room of the Adelphi in the 
month of March next:—and the Exhibition of the 
Mulready paintings is promised for May. 

An offer has been made by Mrs. Huskisson to the 
Committee of Lloyd's of the original marble statue 
of her late husband, by Gibson, for erection in the 
vestibule of the new rooms of that institution ;—and, 
we need scarcely say, accepted. 

A portion of the Norman structure which formerly 
occupied part of the site of St. Saviour’s Church in 
the borough of Southwark has, it is said, been 
recently brought to light on the north side of St. 
John’s Chapel—now the vestry-room. “ It appears,” 
says a contemporary, “to be part of a semi-circular 
apsis—probably of the original church. A string- 
course is visible—which is ornamented with an 
‘indented’ and ‘billet’ moulding.” 


The new arrangements at the School of Design are 
now nearly settled. The general superintendence 
will rest with three of the Board of Trade—three 
artists will form a Local Council—three Masters or 
Professors will teach and deliver lectures—and a 
fourth artist will superintend the general manage- 
ment of the Provincial Schools. The controlling 
three of the Board of Trade are Mr. Lefevre, Mr. 
Porter, and Mr. Northcote; the three artists compos- 
ing the Local Council are Sir Richard Westmacott, Mr. 
Richmond and Mr. A. Poynter; two of the Masters 
or Professors, are to be Mr, Horsley and Mr, Town- 
shend (the third there is some difficulty about); and 
the artist superintending the Provincial Schools is 
Mr. Wilson, the late Director. Mr. Stevens has 
declined to continue in the office of Under Master; 
and Mr. Le Jeune, another Master, has also refused. 
This is owing, no doubt, to the particular nature of 
the evidence given before the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee;—to our thinking, somewhat imprudently 
printed, and most unguardedly commented upon 
by some of the witnesses in the appendix to the 
evidence, 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 





THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 

. JULLIEN’S CONCERTS.—The LAST WEEK.—BEET- 
HOVEN FESTIVAL.—MONDAY NEXT, November 15, in con- 
sequence of the great satisfaction on the last occasion, the First Act 
of the Concert will be selected entirely from the works of Beethoven, 
as performed at the celebrated Beethoven Festival, the pieces being 
varied from those of last Monday. 


M. JULLIEN’S BENEFIT. 

’ M. Jullien begs most respectfully to announce that his Annual 
Benefit will take place on TUESDAY NEXT, November 16, (being 
the Last Night but Five of the Concerts.) On that Evening, several 
new pieces will be performed; and, as in former years, he will have 
the honour of presenting a copy of a New Polka Mazurka to every 
Lady visiting the Dress Circle or Private Boxes, composed expressly 
for the occasion. 





BAL MASQUA. 
M. Jullien’s Grand Bal Masqué will take place on MONDAY, 
November 22, and terminate the Season. 


WFIPPERT’S SOIRBES DANSANTES, PRINCESS’S CON- 
CERT ROUMS, MONDAY, November 15, and every Monday, except 
November 22. A Subscriber of 2/. 2s. is entitled to an admission 
for himself and lady any Six Nights during the Season. Single 
Tickets, 7s. each. Weippert’s Palace Band as usual, conducted by 
himself. M.C., Mr. Corrie. Commence at Half-past Ten. Tickets and 

rogrammes at 21, Soho-square. On MONDAY, November 22, 

fEIPPERT’S CONCERT DE CAMERA. 

DR. FELIX MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY, 
Since the death of Sir Walter Scott the world of 


imaginative creation has received no such shock as 


| in the tidings of the decease of Dr. Mendelssohn- 





Bartholdy. Before the poet-novelist died, how- 
ever, his triumphant career had closed; whereas that 
of the poet-musician was far from having reached its 
zenith. Born (at Hamburgh) in the year 1809, it 
might reasonably have been hoped that his best days 
of energy and invention were to come; the more, 
since he occupied a position, justifying a free exercise 
of his powers, almost unique in the annals of Art. 
These contain, indeed, few records of a being at once 
so gifted,—so happy in all that makes life blessed,— 
so energetic in his calling—whose fame attended him 
80 early. 

“The boy,” wrote Goethe of young Mendelssohn, 
“was born upon a lucky day.” His father was the son 
of the celebrated philosopher, himself an enlightened 
and accomplished man—a merchant in opulent cir- 
cumstances. His mother—a woman of extensive in- 
tellectual cultivationand graceful bearing—wasaccus- 
tomed to collect round her all that was most distin- 
guished in Berlin. Thus the child had every advantage 
which parental pride, intelligent foresight, and tender 
affection could afford. Never can genius have been 
less forced in its culture;—as those who recollect the 
artless and eager pleasure which the full-grown and 
famous man took to the last in simple things can at- 
test. ‘The extreme quickness of Felix, however, made 
all learning easy to him. Hg early became a good 
classical scholar; mastered most of the European lan- 
guages; and, as we once heard him say, “ got into 
Music he hardly knew how.”’ But there lay his chiefest 
gift: and his father’s house was one in which all artists, 
among other celebrities, were welcomed. His mother, 
too, was able to give him his first musical lessons, 
increasing them by a minute daily. During a sojourn 
in Paris he (with his sister) received professional in- 
struction on the pianoforte from Madame Bigot: a 
lady of Alsatian origin, who had studied in Vienna; 
to whose musical taste and understanding and per- 
sonal kindness he always referred in affectionate and 
grateful terms. On returning to Berlin, Felix was 
placed under the tuition of Zelter, the friend of 
Goethe, for the science of music—and of Berger forthe 
pianoforte. He was, for a short period, too, a pupil 
under Hummel. Under all he laboured wel/,—but 
under his pianoforte masters, he has assured us again 
and again, never hard. Besides great aptitude to 
acquire, Nature had given him a singular vivacity and 
willingness of finger, which made all the combinations 
of keyed instruments easy to him. We remember 
hearing his sister tell how, ona visit of Kalkbrenner to 
Berlin, he caught and executed aftera single hearing 
a fumous left-handed passage in the ‘ Effusio Musica,’ 
which in those days was thought the ne plus ultra of 
pianism. His amount of practice on the organ, too, 
can never have been great: since such studies are 
almost impossible save to those specially destined 
to serve in churches, Yet we know that, with the 
exception perhaps of Schneider of Dresden, there 
has been of later time no such master of that diffi- 
cult instrument. His quickness of ear and memory 
was prodigious, his sense of time (another special 
gift, not equally granted to musicians) unimpeach- 
able:—all so many qualifications for the distinction 
as Conductor to which he attained. He acquired, 
too, without trouble, that general knowledge of 
instruments which befits an orchestral composer— 
himself playing fairly on the violin; apparently 
seizing and arranging ideas as quickly as he learned 
manual processes, and unconsciously forming a 
style at an age when boys are mostly writing school- 
exercises. His Pianoforte Quartetts, published in 
1824, and probably composed a year or two earlier, 
as distinctly mark a way of their author’s own as 
his last Concerto or the last issue of his Lieder 
ohne Worte. It is observable, however, that as Dr. 
Mendelssohn advanced in composition, a freshness 
and spontaneity of melody developed themselves of 
which his first efforts gave comparatively small pro- 
muse, 
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Before this time, the wonderful boy had bes 
brought under Goethe's notice, by his’ master 
their mutual friend Zelter. Nor did his good - 
tune in the matter of cultivation fail him thenceforth, 
The easy circumstances of his parents permitted him 
to travel through Germany, and to England 
latter was his first journey independent of tute 
Here he first won honours as a composer, and made 
friendships only to be dissolved by death. He Visite, 
shortly afterwards, France and Italy :—the sprightli 
ness and sweetness of his manners (not unchequered 
in those early days by bursts of amusing petulance 
and self-assertion) winning him friends and Pleasures 
wherever he went. “In Hungary,” writes Goethe 
“he saw the crowning of an imperial head—in Rome 
he finds a conclave—and even Vesuvius gets upa 
spectacle for him.”"—Previously to leaving German 
he had tried his hand at opera-writing in “Camacho 
Wedding,’ which was produced at Berlin—the smal] 
success of which, we have often fancied, contributed 
to that almost perverse indifference to all tempta. 
tions to write again for the stage which he was trying 
to overcome at the time of his death. But it was 
not till he came to London that his musical Vocation 
seemed assured. It is with a melancholy pleasure 
we record that our Philharmonic audience was the 
first to recognize the rare beauty and fantasy of his 
Overture to the ‘Midsummer Night's Dream.’ That 
once heard and recognized, there could be no further 
hesitation.—A new composer was accredited past the 
power of critics or cavillers to obscure or destroy, 
It was in England, too, that the Overture to the 
‘Isles of Fingal’ was written —and other of his early 
works first published. 2 
After four years of journeying, gathering and com. 
posing, we next find traces of Mendelssohn at the 
Aix-la-Chapelle Festival in 1834; about which time 
he accepted a music-directorship at Diisseldorf: 
accompanied with some charge of the Opera con. 
jointly with Herr Immermann, The last appoint. 
ment, however, he early relinquished. While he was 
resident at Dusseldorf his Oratorio of ‘St. Paul’ was 
principally composed. It was produced there in the 
year 1836, according to the good fashion of the Lower- 
Rhine Musical Festivals; which makes a new worka 
necessary feature of every meeting. But Mendels 
sohn’s residence at Diisseldorf was not of long dura- 
tion: since, in 1837,—shortly after his marriage witha 
young lady of Frankfort,—he took up his abode at 
Leipsig as Director of the Concerts. He was invested 
with the degree of Doctor by the University of that 
town.—There his happiest days were spent, and the 
largest part of his works written. To narrate how 
his energy, research and superintendence revived 
the musical life of Leipsig, and raised an entertain- 
ment with insufficient materials into a series of 
orchestral performances, which might compete with 
the most renowned ones of Europe,—how, from the 
pupils whom circumstance brought round him and his 
personal influence fascinated, a school has absolutely 
arisen,—how a burgher town (rich in the traditions of 
Bach, but poor in court-honours) once again became 
the capital of instrumental music and artistic life 
in Germany,—would be merely to transcribe the 
notes of every traveller who had ears to hear and 
faculties to make comparisons withal. Every day 
seemed to increase the sphere of the Composer’ 
usefulness, and to extend his reputation. Nor was 
there everreputation which owed less to dishonourable 
or indirect practices. Dr. Mendelssohn was no sup- 
pliant for orders,—no intriguer for serenades and 
torch-processions,—no trafficker with journalists. He 
was again and again given to understand that Royal 
favour waited for him ere he could decide even to 
try how far a court appointment at Berlin would 
suit his independence: and after some months of 
experiment (during which he satisfied himself that he 
could serve his King in any way better than among 
the intrigues and formalities which belong to kings 
antechambers) he obtained leave to reside without 
court precincts—and returned again to pitch his 
tent in friendly Leipsig. There he resided till his death 
—with occasional and increasing absences, rende 
inevitable by the calls made upon him from every 
quarter :—for not merely his music was wanted, but 
his presenceasa Conductor; the inspiriting influence df 
which is too fresh in every one’s memory to claim aly 
emphatic mention. The Atheneum has already record: 
ed, if we mistakenot, how he was crowned at Bruns 
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~erenadedat Cologne; and the lessdemonstrative, but 
not less sincere, admiration wh ich attended him during 
his recent visits to England, his pleasure in which was 
attested by theirincreasing frequency. We had his first 
important composition In the Shaksperian Overture; 
we had his last complete poem, and his best, in the 
‘ Elijah’—his seventieth work, written for last year’s 
Birmingham Festival; and the performance of which | 
: ibly, the most triumphant first performance 
recorded in the Chronicles of Music. 

To enumerate the produce of Dr. Mendelssohn’s 
prief and bright career leads us into almost every | 
ince of musical com position—O pera alone ex- 
A complete catalogue is, of course, beyond 
present limits: but we must advert to its principal 
features. ‘The stores of orchestral music were | 
enriched by him with three grand Symphonies, (the 
jast, in A minor, it has been said, owing its origin to 
reminiscences of the same Highland journey as gave 
birth to the ‘Isles of Fingal’ overture)—four grand 
romantic Concert Overtures, besides two or three less 
important ones,—several pianoforte concert pieces— 
and the incomparable violin Concerto. With these 
may be mentioned the Cantata on Goethe's ‘ First 
Walpurgis Night,” with itsdescriptive prelude; and one 
ortwo Scenas for solo voices.—In sacred music, we 
owetohim two Oratorios, the ‘St. Paul,’and the* Elijah’ 
_several Psalms: the ‘ Lobgesang,’ (or Hymn of 
Praise) with its symphonic preface—and the Catholic 
compositions, ‘Lauda Sion,’ written for last year’s 
solemnity at Liége; the Hymns for the nuns of the 
Convent of ‘Trinita di Monti, Rome, and an ‘ Ave 
Maria,'—to say nothing of occasional Lutheran service- | 
music produced for Berlin ; and some for England. 
The amount of his concerted vocal music and single 
songs is extensive. Only a few of the latter are, as yet, 
wellknown inthis country :—some of the last and love- 
liest, hitherto unpublished, were written for Malle. 
Jenny Lind.Among Dr. Mendelssohn’s chamber- 
music may be specified an Ottett, two Quintetts (one | 
inthepress), eight Quartetts (including twoin course of 
publication),—for stringed instruments, three piano- 
forteQuartetts, twoTrios, and three Duett Sonatas ;— 
for Pianoforte solo, Preludes and Fugues, Rondos, 
Studies, characteristic pieces and ‘ Lieder ohne worte,’ 
—aform of composition entirely created by Dr. Men- 
delssohn, as different from the Romances of the Stei- 
beltsand Fields as from the operatic transcripts of the | 
Lists and Thalbergs ;—for the Organ, the six Sonatas 
recently published ; and, till now, for inevitable reasons, 
almost unknown to the public. 

We have still to mention Dr. Mendelssohn's 
theatrical music, produced for the court of Prussia,— | 
his exquisite settings and entr‘actes completing the 
‘Midsummer Night's Dream,’ his noble choruses to 
‘Antigone,’ his music to the ‘ C&dipus,’ and choruses | 
to Racine’s‘ Athalie,’ written to the French text; the | 
two last unpublished. No common versatility and | 
dramatie power, it must be insisted, were required | 
to grasp subjects so widely different as the pompous | 
hymns of the old Greek dramatist and the revel of | 
the faéry court conjured up by Shakspeare. Of the | 
last poet the Master was a diligent student; and was 
used to speak of many among the Plays which could | 
be arranged in the operatic form as tasks he one day | 
might attempt—* when,” he would say, he “ could 
write better." Meanwhile, there remains, we believe, | 
one complete act of the ‘ Loreley’—an opera which | 
was to be produced at Berlin, written in Switzerland 
this autumn on the text of Herr Geibel,—with the 
vell-known legend for its subject. It was a favourite 
dream with the composer permanently to establish | 
himself im some nook on the banks of the Rhine, | 
“in Germany, but near England;” and his last | 
inspirations will be now listened for with peculiar | 
interest, as having the sadness and significance of a | 
farewell to the river and the land he loved so dearly ! 

This is not the moment for entering into a minute 
analysis of the amount of gain to Art and originality 
of form which the above various compositions reveal. | 
Enough to say that none were slighted; presumptu- | 
ously dismissed from the writer's hand, or extorted 
from the manufacturer in violence to the artist's 
feverer taste and better judgment. In this the pros- 
Perous fortunes of his life secured him a rare privi- | 
lege; but it was his instinct to do whatever he 
attempted with all his heart—as well as it could be 
done, Lastly, the sketch of Dr. Mendelssohn as the | 
greatest of modern musicians would be incomplete | 


prov 
cepted. 


| all their accusations or self-apologies. 


were we not to speak of him asa performer. Had 
he not been averse to public exhibition, distrustful 
of all that it brings, and, from first to last regarding 
it as totally subservient to the composer's intentions, 
he might on the strength of his executive powers 
alone have challenged Europe. His mechanical 
facility on the pianoforte was prodigious,—his expres- 
sion true and deep, without a tinge of grimace or 
caricature,—his style was unapproached for grace, 


| and animated by that vivacity which also gave such a 
charm to his demeanour,—his readiness, science and 
| humour in extemporizing were unsurpassed. 


He pre- 
ferred, however, the organ to the pianoforte; since on 
that nobler instrument his ideas, always cast in large 


| and orchestral proportions, amplified by every resource 


of consummate learning and experience, could be most 
thoroughly expressed by his vigorous hand. His 
memory was prodigious, and his fancy inexhaustible. 
The writer may he permitted a moment's reminis- 
cence of one of the Master’s organ improvisations 
—most probably his last. The time was a few days 
before he left Switzerland —the place, a hamlet- 
church, by the side of the Lake of Brienz, inaccessible 
by road, and only to be reached by steps in the rock 
overgrown with ivy and moss and maidenhair—the 
organ a poor little instrument, built by a Vallaisan 
maker. It seemed, however, as if the Poet’s spirit 
gave it power and voice and grandeur; as he sat there, 
for the pleasure of one or two friends exciting him- 
self by his own performance——chain after chain of 
lofty thoughts and noble modulations unfolding 
themselves,—till the confined space and the limited 
means under his grasp were forgotten in the 


‘triumphant exercise of that art which, as Milton 


sang, brings 

all Heaven before the eyes. 
He had heen almost tempted to pass on to Fribourg, 
to play upon Mooser’s organ—but the weather pre- 
vented him. ‘“ Winter,” he said, “ was coming, and 
he had better draw quietly homewards.” 

Thus much with regard to the Artist. Of the man, 
it is difficult for those who knew him to speak in 
terms which shall not seem exaggerated. ‘To such 
as have been used to distrust or make excuses for 
Genius, as a fever necessarily destructive of sound 
principles and healthy domestic affections—to those 
who maintain that a life of exhibition, fame, and 
adulation must be incompatible with the simplest 
tastes and the freshest enjoyments,—Dr. Mendels- 
sohn may be pointed out as an instance falsifying 
He was an 
affectionate son and brother; an exemplary and de- 
voted husband; a wise and indulgent father. He re- 
mained faithful to old friends, with a constancy rare 
even among those who are less brilliantly tempted 
to fickleness. His wit was as ready, his spirit as play- 
ful, as his sense was sound. While never was musician 
more keenly alive to the honour and beauty of his 
own art, few men have possessed tastes and sympa- 
thies embracing so wide a circle of pursuits and ob- 
jects. He drew from Nature with great fidelity :—he 
kept close pace with the questions of the day and its 
literature solid or ephemeral.— Let it never be forgot- 
ten that he was intensely and affectionately German; 
regarding his country and its prospects with an in- 
terest impossible to counterfeit or conceal,—and 
anxious to employ his art as an instrument of peace, 
brotherly love, and progress, The last time we heard 
him discuss his future plans, he spoke with a warm 
and eager anxiety of the liedertafel societies— 
which, owing to the spell of their political significance, 
seem, in Germany, gradually displacing the elder 
mixed musical festivals in which the amateurs of 
both sexes joined. He had been advised not to write 
for them, on the plea that the music produced at 
their meetings was too trivial and popular—* but,” 


| . . . +s 
| said he, in a larger and more liberal spirit, “let us 


make them as good as we can.” Deeply marked, 
however, as was his nationality—it was neither 
morbid nor narrowing in its influences. We have 
never known a foreigner more honest in his love 
for—more discriminating in his appreciation of— 
England. He relished our humour—he loved our 


how heartily and charmingly he gave himself up to all 
that was best and sincerest in our society, his sor- 
rowing friends have a thousand reasons to remember, 
To close—not complete—this personal sketch; we 
need hardly remind our readers, that Nature had gifted 


her favourite with one of the brightest and most ex- 
pressive countenances ever bestowed on Genius, 
Those who have seen its expression at once brighten 
and deepen as he sat “making music” (his own 
phrase,) or watched its wonderful play in society, 
will bear us out; in saying that the best portrait 
extant is meagre and pedantic as a likeness. 

The sword, however, was appointed to wear out the 
scabbard. Dr, Mendelssohn had felt for the last 
three years that the ceaseless excitement of his pro- 
fessional life was maintained at the peril of his health 
—and, as such, to be laid aside. It was his earnest 
intention to disengage himself from what might be 
called the exhibitional part of his duties—to live in 
retirement with his family, and devote himself exclu- 
sively to composition. He had recently, too, restricted 
himself in organ- playing, on account of the fatigue and 
nervous agitation which it produced. It was but a few 
daysafter he quitted England in May last that he was 
startled by the news of the death of his sister, Madame 
Hensel—to whom he was tenderly attached. This 
he never recovered. From that day forward, though 
he resumed his habits of occupation and a certain 
cheerfulness of intercourse with his family and friends, 
he would speak to them of his own approaching de- 
parture with a presentiment which by-standers in- 
terpreted as merely over-wrought feeling, but which 
would seem to argue that he was visited by warnings 
of the malady. Shortly after his return to Leipsig 
from Switzerland, where he passed the summer, 
he was arrested on the 8th of October by an attack 
of nervous disorder in the head, strangely similar to 
that which had already proved so fatal in his family, 
From this he rallied: but the disease returned, more 
than once,—until his exhausted frame had nostrength 
left to oppose to its violence. He died at Leipsig on 
the 4th of this month, lovingly tended,—to the con- 
sternation and distress of a larger circle of devoted 
friends than most men can number—and leaving in 
his own world of Art a void which there is small 
rational chance of any of the present generation 
living to see filled. 





Haymarket.—The two-act musical comedy of 
‘The Rencontre,’ revived on Wednesday week, was 
played for the second time on Monday, with a cast 
that sufficiently brought out its distinguishing merits. 
These are slight—but require considerable elegance 
of manner and some operatic talent. Sir H. R. 
Bishop’s music suffered nothing in the execution of 
Miss Reynolds; who performed Justine with appro- 
priate archness and sang the airs that belong to the 
character with much sweetness. Mr. Farren was the 
Baron de Bonceeur ; and his son Henry performed 
Col. de Courcy with more spirit than is usual with 
him. Still, for such characters we must confess that 
he seems tous rather heavy. Pierre was undertaken 
by Mr. Webster—and carried through with that sort 
of dash which is all that is required in parts of this 
kind. Mr. Tilbury as Major Moustache was in his 
element. 





Lyceum.—On Monday, a new farce entitled ‘The 
Rough Diamond’ was produced,—evidently for the 
purpose of introducing Mrs. Fitzwilliam to the audi- 


ence. Itisa slight affair. One Margery Evergreen 
(Mrs. Fitzwilliam) is the “rough diamond’’—a far- 
mer’s daughter, married to an educational baronet 
and M.P., who had sought in her’at once a wife and 
a pupil. As might be expected, he fails in subduing 
the rusticity of her manners. “ Whatis born inthe 
bone will come out in the flesh”—is the proverbial 
moral of the piece. Sir W. Evergreen is at length 
fain to be content with her fidelity; which is brought 
into contrast with the conduct of the accomplished 
and beautiful lady of his friend Lord Plato—who has 
a liaison with a Capt. Augustus Blenheim. An occa- 
sional piece like this has seldom much merit :—this 
had none. 

Marytenone.—On Monday a new farce called 
| ‘Morning Calls’ was successfully produced. It is in 
| one act. The incidents are exceedingly simple, but 
| effective. Captain Mullington (Mr. G. Cooke) has 








| poetry—he interested himself in our politics—and | a son, Esculapius Mullington (Mr. Belton),—one of 


those unlucky individuals who are constantly break- 
ing glass, falling through expensive shop-windows, 
and knocking down Italian boys and their images. 
To get him out of mischief his father presses him 
to make morning calls in the neighbourhood, by 
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way of introducing himself to business as a medical 
practitioner;—to which the awkward lad consents. 
He makes two such calls: one on an Irishman, 
Terence Mac Phililoo (Mr. H. Lee), and the other 
on a lady, Charlotte (Miss Huddart), to whom the 
said Terence is clandestinely married. The lady has 
a lively sister, Caroline (Miss Parker); and to her, 
perplexed by the identity of the initials of the two 
names, the blundering youth gives the husband's 
letter with which he has been intrusted. Much con- 
fusion arises out of the mistake,—which is cleared 
up in the manner in such cases usually provided. 
Miss Parker is a new name at this theatre. Not 
having witnessed her début, we felt interested in her 
performance of a new part :—but the present is of 
so slender a fubric that it afforded no fair test of her 
capacity. Her person, which is petite, is pleasing; 
and her style is marked by a vivacity and grace of 
the fairest promise. 





Musicat anp Dramatic Gossir.—Though we 


believe (as we have elsewhere pointed out) that | 


never was part-singing so largely practised in 
England as at the present moment,—we are per- 
petually reminded that the form and “ order” of its 
cultivation are undergoing signal changes. Among 
these may be noted the dissolution of The Concen- 
tores Socicty,—after an existence of more than three- 
score and ten years; during which time some of our 
best glees were written and sung by its members. 
The Western Madrigal Socicty, on the other hand, 
has commenced its meetings for the winter. 


when Stafford Smith and Spoftorth and even Webbe, 
by making the glee too delicate in its vocal design, 
and thus too nearly approaching the solo, were vir- 
tually writing its death-warrant,—the old Elizabethan 
compositions were thought harsh and dry. Thus 
also, according to Dr, Burney’s standard of con- 
noisseurship, the “taste” of the adroit exhibitors of 
single stops on the organ was more relished than the 
solid and scientific grandeur of those who performed 
the less frivolous and rhythmically melodious com- 
positions of Sebastian Bach. We are now witnessing 


something of a return, at least, of a disposition to | 
restore the ancients, both vocal and instrumental, to | 


their right places, 

Meanwhile, we have instances of progress and 
retrogression in the provinces little less noticeable. 
At a recent undress Philharmonic Concert at Liver- 
pool, we read of the orchestra grappling with Beet- 
hoven’s Sinfonia in pv, Mendelssohn's ‘ Meerestille’ 


overture, and the overture to ‘ Les Francs Juges’ by | 
One of the Liverpool journals, on the | 


M. Berlioz. 
other hand, is found in raptures at the approaching re- 
appearance at a concert or concerts of—Mrs. Wood ! 
each of whose final retirements now lasts a shorter 
time than its predecessor. 

A correspondent of the Illustrated London News, 
writing from Paris, announces that the début of Miss 
Birch has been postponed till she has further per- 
fected herself in the French accent. This seems 
odd, if not ungracious,—admitting it to be true, as 
stated in the letter, that the managers made no dif- 
ficulty, nor raised any question of tle kind, when 
they sought the lady out and engaged her in London. 
—wM. Meyerbeer, we believe, has once again arrived 
in the French metropolis (we hope it may not be 
once too often), to tantalize the world of managers, 
publishers, and play-goers, by holding his MS, operas 
in suspense over their heads—and his own! Delay 
is becoming perilous to his reputation. — Signor 
Verdi, we were told the other day by an informant 
who may be trusted, has been so little satisfied with 
the means placed at his disposal by the management 
of the Académie as to have been on the point of with- 
drawing his ‘ Jérusalem,'—and returning in displea- 
sure to Italy. This must sound almost farcical to 
any who, like ourselves, have had recent opportunities 
of comparing the orchestra and chorus of La Scala 
at Milan, and those of the Grand Opera at Paris. 
The work, however, will now probably come to 
judgment, “for better, for worse,” in the course of 
the next fortnight.—It is not agreeable to own our- 
selves beaten by the French; but to this paragraph 
of “accidents and offences,” it is only fair to add a 
fact which speaks to the credit of our neighbours’ 
taste at the expense of our own, A journal informs 
us that a party of Ethiopian Serenaders not, how- 


In the 
palmy days of the establishment just broken up,— | 


ever, we believe, Mr. Mitchell's tenants), on making 
their appearance at one of the minor theatres, were 
not allowed to complete their performance—so una- 
nimous was public displeasure. 

By the death of the venerable Archhishop of 
York, a Directorship of the Ancient Concerts becomes 
vacant. 

It is said that on finally making up the accounts 
of the recent Gloucester Festival, the expenses were 
found to exceed the receipts by a sum approaching 
five hundred pounds. 

It will be sufficient to announce that M. Jullien 
has this week varied his programme by the appearance 
of the Misses Williams, and that his Beethoven 
Evening has taken place as usual.—Eight “Pyrenean 
singers” (as they call themselves) have made their ap- 
pearance at the Princess's Theatre,—a little late in the 
day, we suspect; though the success of the blacked 
gentry last year may at once teach us humility 
and inspire us with misgivings.—It is said that the 
arrival of Herr Pischek in England will be delayed 
in consequence of a severe domestic bereavement— 
the loss of his wife. 

“Those in search of a prima donna,” wrote our 
correspondent a couple of years since [ 4th. No. 939], 
“might perhaps as well look out for La Parodi.” 
Recent accounts from Southern Italy encourage us 
still further to believe that in the case of this lady 
we may have been “ first foot’ (as the Scotch say) 
in announcing something worth listening to. But 
| Italics are the fitting type when the subject is a 
Transalpine reputation—and our “ may” is to be un- 
derstood as mere hearsay, until we can receive some 
more trustworthy report regarding the progress 
made by the cantatrice since she was “ brought out” 
by Madame Pasta at Bergamo in 1849. 

Our contemporaries, on the other hand, have the 
start of us in announcing a coming appearance in the 
musical world, more like a character from ‘The 
Mysteries of Paris’ than a sane orchestral or thea- 
trical candidate. This is a lady whom our French 
neighbours are expecting from Russia—who is said 
| to scale soprano heights and to fathom baritone depths 
| (in plain English, we suppose, an extensive contralto). 
She has sung before His Majesty the Czar, and Their 
Majesties of Naples, in a domino and mask—making 
| the concealment of her features a condition of her 
| singing (N.B. How the mouth is managed is not ex- 

plained !)—and_ signing all her seritture as “ La 
Mascherata.” If this be other than a songstress 
| “got up” on the transatlantic principle of * won- 
| drous tale’-making, the whim, we doubt not, will 
prove profitable—though, to our thinking, the form 
of charlatanry is anything rather than appetizing. 

| §The Scornful Lady’ of Beaumont and Fletcher 
has been adapted, by Mr. Serle, for representation 
at the Marylebone Theatre,—and will, we believe, 
| be shortly produced. We lately stated that the 
| time had evidently come for Mrs. Warner to take 
| up original ground; and are glad that she has thus 
| fur listened to our counsel. 

There are some public characters—humble in 
| rank and estimation —on whose removal we, never- 
theless, feel the full force of the Shaksperian line 

We could have better spared a better man. 

Since the death of Joseph Grimaldi, no one has left 
a vacancy more difficult to be supplied than that 
which is occasioned by the premature decease of 
George Wieland —who died on Saturday last of 
consumption, at the age of thirty-five. Mr.Wieland 
first appeared, when only five years old, at Sadler's 
Wells, for the benefit of Leclere, the dancer. His 
talent at representing the stage-monkey (a different 
creature, it may be remarked, from Nature’s) was 
unique,—and sometimes looked like genius. At any 
rate, it was something that could not be taught, and 
appeared a genuine spontaneity, It is recorded, to 
Mr. Wieland’s honour, that he was a member of the 
acting committee of the Drury Lane Theatrical 
Fund, and remarkable for acts of kindness and 
charity towards his professional brethren. 














MISCELLANEA 
Paris Academy of Sciences.—Nov. 2._M. Benja- 
min Valz read a paper on the presumed identity of 
the comet of 1846 with those of 1532 and 1661. 
—M. LeVerrier read a paper on the errors produced 
in the calculations of the orbits of planets and comets 
by the errors of the fundamafptal observations.— 








[Nov, 13 
- mera as 
Letters were read from Mr. Hind, givin g the 
lations of his new planet Flora,—from M, de Littroy 
giving the positions of the comet of Colla, as obse ; 
at Vienna on the 10th and 13th of September. yee 
those of the comet of Vico, discovered on the re 
ult.—from M. Weiss, giving the details of the fall 
of an acrolith, at Brannau in Bohemia on th 
‘ay e 14th 
of July last—and from M. de Castelnau, contaip. 
ing a catalogue of 947 earthquakes in ditierent parts 
of America, between 1810 and 1845._A paper w, 
received from M. Niepce de St. Victor, giving - 
account of experiments in photography. He finds 
that if a sheet of paper on which there be Writing or 
printed characters or a drawing be exposed for a few 
minutes to the vapour of iodine, and there be applied 
immediately afterwards a coating of starch Moistened 
by slightly acidulated water, a faithful tracing of the 
writing, printing, or drawing will be obtained. 
Niepce has also discovered that a great number of 
substances, such as nitric acid, phosphoric acid, chlo- 
rurets of lime and mercury, &c., act in a simile 
manner, —and that various vapours, particular} 
those of ammonia, have the effect of vivifying the 
images which are obtained by photography, 
Menominee Dirge. 
BY WILLIAM H. C. HOSMER. 
We bear the dead—we bear the dead, 
In robes of the otter habited, 
From the quiet depths of the greenwood shade 
To her lowly couch on the hill-top made. 
There, there the sun, when dies the day, 
Flings mournfully his parting ray ;— 
In vain the winds lift her tresses black— 
“ Ke-ton-ee-mi-coo wa was-te-nac !"* 
When ploughs tear up the forest floor, 
And hunters follow the deer no more ; 
When the red man’s council-hearth is cold, 
His glory like ‘‘a tale that’s told,” 
Spare, white man, spare one oak to wave 
Its bough above the maiden’s grave, 
And the dead will send a blessing back— 
**Ke-ton-ee-mi-coo wa-was-te-nac !” 
The flower of our forest-maids is gone, 
And a night of woe is coming on ; 
Soon will the homes of our people be 
Far from the bright Menominee ; 
But yearly to yon burial-place 
Some mourning band of our luckless race, 
To smooth the turf, will wander back— 
** Ke-ton-ee-mi-coo wa-was-te-nac !” 
The soul of our peerless one took flight 
While moaned the wind of yesternight: 
She heard a voice from the clime of souls, 
Sweet as the lay of orioles, 
Say—** Come tv that bright and blissful land 
Where Death waves not his skeleton hand, 
Where the sky with storm is never black”— 
** Ke-ton-ee-mi-coo wa-was-te-nac |” 
New York Lit:rary World, 
Currents of the Atlantic.—At a recent meeting 
of geologists and naturalists in Boston, Prof, 
H. D. Rogers read a report from Lieutenant 
Maury on the currents of the North Atlantic, which 
may be of great importance to navigation, Between 
New York and Havre and New York and Live: 
pool there is only a difference of one day’s sailing'a 
distance, while in time there is an average difference 
of nearly a week. This may be obviated by a knov- 
ledge of the currents. In going from I]avannah to 
New Orleans vessels stem a current of three miles 
an hour against them, when they might have a cur- 
rent in their favour of two miles an hour—New 
York Journal. ; 
American Archeology.—Accounts from America 
assert, in rather a confused and unarchaological 
manner, that the remains of a primeval nation have 
been excavated ona mountain in the Kerr trac, 
about two miles from Lower Sadunsky, in Obio. 
They lie at the depth of about forty feet from the 
surface, and consist of quantities of bones, weapon, 
and pipes. They are assumed to be extremely an 
cient; and the weapons, &c. vary considerably from 
all that have hitherto been discovered. It is of 
markable that an immense number of lamella 
talc have been dug up, with singular inscriptots 
The head of a pipe is also extremely curious, ™ 
has some figures carved on it which might wit 
= =a 3 ‘ 
out much difficulty be rendered “ 1461. This 
however, cannot possibly be the case, as these relic 
must have belonged to a very remote period. 
Literary Gazette. 


* Flower, farewell! 


ee 





“To Connesroxpents—Mrs. H, M.—W. W.—C. T- 
I. BOL. A—Tyro—No Humbug—Dr, D.—An Hows 
Englishman—received. 
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yk. MURRAY’S LIST OF BOOKS 


Just published. 


1. , 
By Authority of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 
sIR JAMES ROSSS VOYAGE to 
the SOUTH POLE. With Plates, Maps and Woodcuts. 


gyols, 8vo. 36s. o 


GROTE’S HISTORY of GREECE: 
from the Eaxtizst Prxiop down to the BATTLE of 
MARATHON. Maps. 4 vols. 8vo. 64s. 


3. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY of SIR JOIN 
BARROW, Bart., (late of the Admiralty). With Portrait. 
vo 16s. 


4, 
THE STORY of the BATTLE of 
WATERLOO. By Rev. G. R.GLEIG, M.A. Post 8vo. Gs. 
5. 
VISITS to SPOTS of INTEREST near 
WINDSOR and ETON. By EDWARD JESSE. Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo. 128. 


6. 

THREE YEARS WANDERINGS 
inthe NORTHERN PROVINCES of CHINA. By ROBT. 
FORTUNE. Second Edition. Plates and Woodcuts. 8vo. 
Ms. 


¥e 
LIVES of the LORD CHANCEL- 
LORS of ENGLAND: from the Earliest Times to the Death 
of Lord Thurlow. By LORD CAMPBELL. 5 vols. &vo. 72s. 


8. 
LORD SIDMOUTH’S LIFE and 
CORRESPONDENCE, By DEAN PELLEW. Portraits. 
3vols. 8vo. 42s. 


9, 
RANKE'’S HISTORY of the REVO- 


LUTION in SERVIA, From the German. By MRS. 
ALEXANDER KERR. Map. 8vo. 


10. 
SKETCHES of the HISTORY of 
CHRISTIAN ART. By LORD LINDSAY. 3 vols. 8vo. 
Sis. Od. 


ll. 
The BRITISH ARMY at WASTI- 
INGTON and NEW ORLEANS, in the Year 1814. By 
the Author of ‘The Story of Waterloo.’ Post 8vo. 2s, Gd. 


12. 
The WAYSIDE CROSS; or, the 
RAID of GOMEZ. A Tale of the Carlist War. By Capt. 
EAMILMAN. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


13. 
ADVENTURES in the SOUTH 
SEAS, A True Narrative of Real Events. By HERMANN 
MELVILLE, Post 8vo. 6s. 


14, 
A VOYAGE up the RIVER AMA- 


ZON. By WILLIAM H. EDWARDS. Post 8vo. 2s. Gd. 


15. 
A POPULAR ACCOUNT of the 
MANNERS and CUSTOMS of INDIA. By Rev. C, AC- 
LAND. Post 8vo. 2s, Gd. 


16. 
UNDESIGNED SCRIPTURAL 
COINCIDENCES, a TEST of their VERACITY. By Rey. 
4d. BLUNT. Second E jition. One Volume. gyvo, 12s. 


17. 
PRINCIPLES of GEOLOGY. By 
Tents LYELL, F.G.S. Seventh Edition. #vo. One 


18. 
A POPULAR HISTORY of GER- 


MANY, On the Plan of Mrs. MARKHAM’S HISTORIES, 
Woodeuts. 12mo. 7s. Gu. 





MR. COLBURN’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS, 
VOL. XI. 
By AGNES STRICKLAND. 


MRS. TROLLOPE’S NEW 
NOVEL, 
‘TOWN AND COUNTRY.’ 


3 vols. (Jumediately.) 


MR. DISRAELI’S RECENT 
WORKS, 


NEW EDITIONS. 


TANCRED; or, Taz New Crusape, Third 


Edition. 3 vols. 


ik 
SYBIL; or, THE Two Nations. Third Edi- 
tion, 3 vols. 
It. 
CONINGSBY ; or, ‘mz New GENERATION. 
Fourth Edition. 3 vols, 


THE PLAYERS; 
. > 
OR, THE STAGE OF LIFE. 
By T. J. SERLE, Esq. 3 vols. 
“ This work is full of life and spirit, and gives us an admirable 
series of pictures of stage life.”"— Wi ecdly Chronicle, 


NARRATIVE OF AN 


ROUND THE WORLD. 
By Sir GEORGE SIMPSON, 
Governor in Chief of the Hludson’s Bay Company's Territories 
in North America, 
2 vols. Svo. with Map, &c., 51s, €d. bound. 


“ The countries of which this work gives us a new knowledge are | 





| 


probably destined to act with great power on our interests, sume as | 


the rivals of our commerce, some as the depéts of our manufactures, 
and some as the recipients of that overtluw of population which 
Europe is now pouring out from all her fields on the open wilder- 
ness of the world,”— Blackwood's Magavine, 


Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





8, New BuRLincTon-street, Nov. 13, 1847. 


MR. BENTLEY 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS 


THIS MONTH. 


I. 
ADVENTURES of an ANGLER in 
CANADA, NOVA SCOTIA, and the UNITED STATES. 
By CHARLES LANMAN. 
1 vol. post 8vo. price 10s, 6d. with Portrait and Plates. 


1! 
ERNEST SINGLETON. By the 
AUTHOR of ‘ DOCTOR HOOKWELL.’ 
3 vols. [On the Vth inst, 


Il. 
The ADVENTURES of a GUARDS- 
MAN. By CILIARLES COZENS. 
Small 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Iv. 
ST. ROCHE. Edited by James 
MORIER, Esq. 
3 vols. [Now ready. 
v. 
NEW VOLUME OF THE STANDARD NOVELS. 


The IMPROVISATORE, By Hans 
CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 
From the Original by MARY HOWITT. 
Will form the New VoLume of ‘THE STANDARD 
NOVELS AND ROMANCES,’ 
Complete in 1 vol. neatly bound and embellished, 5s. 
[On the 30th inst, 





19, 
The EMIGRANT, 


By SIR FRAN- 
8 B. EAD, Fifth Edition, | 


Post 8vo. 12s. 


20. 
SERMONS PREACHED in the | 
CHAPEL of the HARROW SCHOOL. By Rev. C. J. | 
ne uttaN, D.D., Head Master of Harrow School. 8vo. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


vi. 
The BUSHMAN;; or, LIFE in a NEW 
COUNTRY. 
Ry FE. W. LANDOR, Esq. 
1 yol. post 8vo. with Mlustrations, 10s. Gd. 
(Now ready. 


Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Mer Majesty.) 


WILL PUBLISH 


WORKS 


TAYLOR & WALTON, 
28, UPPER GOWER-STREET. 
>--- 


GUESSES at TRUTH. By Two 
BROTHERS. First Series, Third Edition, feap. 8vo. 6s. 
[Now ready. 


NIEBUHR’S HISTORY of ROME, 
From the Earliest Times to the Death of Constantine. 
5 vols. Bvo. 3l. 14s, Gd. cloth. 
Also in separate portions, 


Vols. I.and IL Translated by Bisnor THirLWALt and 
ARCHDEACON HARE. 16s. each. 


Vol. 11f. Translated by Dr. Smiru and Dr. Scumirz, 
18s. Gd. 


Vols. 1V. and V. LECTURES. Edited by Dr. Scumrrz. 
2 vols. 1/. 48. 


TURNER’S CHEMISTRY. 
Raron LIEBIG and Professor GREGORY. 
(1400 pages) 1. 103. Sold also in two parts. 

Part I. INORGANIC CILEMISTRY. 
Part If. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 1s. cloth. 


LINWOOD’S LEXICON to 
SCHYLUS. Containing a Critical Explanation of the 
more difficult Passages in the Seven Tragedies. Second 
Edition, revised, with Additions, #vo. 12s, 


By 


1 vol. 8vo. 


15s. cloth. 


SCHMITZ’S TTISTORY of ROME, 
For Colleges and Schools. 12mo. 7s. 6d. cloth, 8s. Gu. 
bound in leather. 

ROBSON’S QUESTIONS 


Dr. SCILMITZ’S ITISTORY. 12mo. 2s. 


DICTIONARY of GREEK and 
ROMAN BIOGRAPHITY and MYTHOLOGY. LB 
various Writers. Edited by Dr. WILLIAM SMITH, 
Vols. L. and IL, cach lM. 16s, cloth. 


*,* Vol. IIT. (in course of publication) will complete 
the Work. 


LIEBIG’S RESEARCHES on the 


CHEMISTRY of FOOD, 8vo. 5s. Gd. 


LIEBIG’S AGRICULTURAL 


MISTRY. Fourth Edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


LIEBIG’S ANIMAL CHEMISTRY. 


Third Edition, 8vo. Part I, 6s. 6d. cloth. 


LIEBIG’S CHEMICAL LETTERS, 
Feap. 8vo. 

First Series, 4s. Gd. 
Second Series, 5s. 

YOUNG'S LECTURES on NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY. Edited by Professor KELLAND, 2 
vols, 8vo. (43 Plates) 12, 4s. on cloth, 

PARNELLS ELEMENTS of CHE- 
MICAL ANALYSIS. Second Edition, 8vo. 14s. cloth. 

POTTER’S ELEMENTARY TREA- 
TISE on MECHANICS, 8vo. Us. 61. 

POTTER'S ELEMENTARY 


TISE on OPTICS, 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


LATHAM’S FIRST OUTLINES 


of LOGIC, applied to GRAMMAR and ETYMOLOGY. 
12mo. ls. 6d. 


LATHAM’S ELEMENTARY 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. For the use of Schools. Se- 
cond Edition, 12mo. 4s. 6. 


HURWITZ’S HEBREW GRAMMAR, 


Third Edition, 8vo. 13s. cloth. 


on 


CHE- 


TREA- 


*4* Taylor § Walton's Catalogue will be sent free of ex 





pense to any one writing for it, 
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NEW WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN OLLIVIER, 59, Patt Mau1, London; 
AND SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


—~<——— 


HINTS to the SICK, the LAME, and 


the LAZY; ae Passages in the Lite ofa Hydropathist. Bya 
VETERAN. bg A numerous Lilustrations by a Recruit. 
Feap. 4to. price 78. 


ANTWERP: a Journal kept there, in- 


doting also Notices of Brussels, and of the Monastery of St. 
rnard, near Westmalle. Fcap. Svo. price 58. 

S swe is no attempt at fine writing. The writer has completely 
achieved his object of giving a correct impression of gothic and 

latial Antwerp. The account of Westmalle will be found pecu- 

iarl interesting.”— English Churchman. 

R Guid de by no common writer. Just enoughand no more. It 
indie ates all that is necessary for the tourist to view ; and observes 
with excellent taste on all that is remarkable. Any one going to 
Antwerp and Brussels cannot do better than purchase it ; and 
even those not about to visit the places will find much to interest 
them.”—Douglas Jerrold, 

“His mind is vivacious, his manner brisk and pleasant, his 
composition sustained by vigour and smartness; he is nota mere 
writer, cking out his space by laboured descriptions or reve ho 

Spectator, 


THE PARISH CHOIR; or, Church 


Music Book. Vol. I. price 9s. in appropriate cloth Mating 
Published by the Soclety for Promoting Church Music. 

The letterpress consists of plainly-written Illustrations of the 
Common Prayer-Book ; Hints to Clergymen desirous of forming 
Choirs, or of improving the Singing in their Churches; Histories 
of Cathedrals ; Biographies of Church Composers ; plain Instrue- 
tions in ¢ ‘hanting ; familiar Explanations of the Choral or Cathe- 
dral Service ; Articles on the Spirit of Divine Worship ; Lessons 
in Singing; in fact, Articles on any point relating to Church 
Masie or the Church Services. The musical portion = the 
Church Service complete, and a choice collection of Anthem 

*y* Cloth covers, 43 strings for holding 12 numbers. ° the 
Parish Choir, price 

Subscribers to the Parish Choir can have their copies bound at 
the Publisher's for 1s. 6d. ; pe ountry Booksellers may be supplied 
with loose Covers, at 1s, 2d. each. 

The Title-page and Index. published separate, price 14d. 

No. XXII. of the Parish Choir is published, being the commence- 
ment of the Second Volume, to be continued Monthly, price 3d, 


r + 

MEDITATIONS, upon Twenty select 
Psalms of the Prophet David. By Sir ANTHONY COPE, 
Knight, Vice-Chamberlain to Queen Katharine Parr. Re- 
printed from the original ry of 1547. With Notes and a 
Biographical P: — ¢. Inafew days, in square lémo., with 
Ornamental Border: 


y ~ yr 

WORDS and PRINCIPLES. By the 
Author of * Glen Tillock.’ Price 2s. limp cloth. 

“ Pages written with a hope that they may invite inquiry into 
the subject of Catholic Divinity. The author is zealous for the 
removal of the symbolic nomenclature in church rites and cere- 
monies.”— Chronicle, 


THE VILLAGE SCHOOL FETE ; 


Good and Evil Influences. By A. E.CHALLICE. Feap. rig 
price 5s. 

“The object of this tale is to enforce the value and importance 
of religion as the only sure basis of domestic happiness. Truths 
are inculeated which are sure to leave behind thein a more fav our: 

able state of mind for practically acknowledging their full power.” 

John Bull, 

“In the truth of its ine one and simplicity of its style it resem- 
bles the productions of Miss Edgeworth ; but for the morality of 
that lady it substitutes religious principle.”"—Britannia, 

‘ *The language is always elegant, often elegant.” — Doncaster 
azetle, 

“We have met with a gem in this little book.”— Liverpool Albion, 

“ A simple tale beautifully told.”—Morning Post, 


7 ‘ 6. Y y 

FERLE SACRE; or, Short Notes on 
the Great Festivals. 1 vol. imperial 8vo. with Illuminated 
Titles ~ Badal gy rome ee e. With Chants and ed gy ae 
to the ral Services. Compiled and _edite the Kev. T. 
TU NST A AL LH AVE RSFIELD, B.D. R ay 0 Mt Goddineton: 
Oxfordshire. (A few copies only of this elegant work remain 
on hand.) 

“The object of this very handsomely-ornamented volume is ad- 
mirable. It is with the hope that the work before us may do some- 
thing towards bringing about a better state of things that we 
commend it to the notice of our readers.”—Oxford and Cambridge 


Be They evince much careful research among the works of Christian 
writers, and are replete with biblical references and valuable com- 
mentaries. On the whole we may safely Bers this work asa 
valuable addition to modern ecclesiastical literature.”—Morning 


SHADOWS of the CLOUDS. By 
ZETA. Small svyo. price 5a, 

“Zeta is no common writer—his style is vivid and emphatic—he 
touches some of the most secret springs of the heart’s passions—he 
enchains our sympathies.”—John 3 

“The Spirit’s Trials is a tale of considerable interest. Our 
fathor' ‘3 reflections are never trite or uninteresting.”— Morning 


CHOLLERTON: a Tale of our own 


Times. 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 63. 


* on ee is a religious tale —the character natural, the style 
y, and rater elegant.”— Spectator. 
as Nearly al all the points mooted within the last year or two are 
very skilfully introduced and are judiciously treated in os 
volume, The conversations are animated and clever—the plot i 
good—the interest never flags. We venture to predict that it w ill 
prove one of the most popular volumes of its species.”—Zng/lish 


Churchman, 
w 1) intend on an patensting tale; and we recommend it to our 
‘ord 
“This is a very po 8 volume, fraught with noble sentiments, 
expressed in cloquent and glowing language,”—Cheitenham Journal, 





New Works published by John Ollivier continued— 
THE PRAYER-BOOK EPISTLES 


PARAPHRASED IN VERSE. By G. V. COX, M.A. Oxford. 
1 vol. small syo. price 58, 

“The author says in his Preface, ‘ As it is not granted to every 
one, however desirous of doing so, to be able to understand and 
appreciate Keble’s * Christian Year, my versified paraphrase, re- 
yorine as it does in the same Church cycle, may perhaps be adopted 

7 some as a substitute, by others as a ‘humble companion thereto.” 

e may add, that it is highly useful in rendering the meaning of 

the Epistles more familiar to young people.”—Parish Choir, No, LV. 


EOTHEN. Fifth edition, 1 vol. small 


Svo. price 53,, with Illustrations. 

“ The best book of Eastern travel that we know.”—Evaminer. 

“The book is as * light as light,’ and as lively as life, yet there are 
in it passages and scenes which would make most men grave an 
solemn.”—Atheneum (second notice). 

“This aoe is wonderfully clever.”—Eraminer. 

“We have seldom, in a word, perused a volume which so irre- 
sistibly claims the attention, prom the first page of the preface to 
the finale of the wanderings.”— Atlas, 


y y aa al 

A TOUR to and from VENICE. By 
LOUISA STUART COSTELLO, Author of ‘A Summer 
amongst the Bocages and the Vines,’ *The Rose Garden of 
Persia, &c. &c. 1 vol. 8vo. price 12s. with Illustrations. 

“ A pleasanter book for travellers bound to the North of Italy it 
would be difficult to find ; it is well got up, and adorned with some 
good illustrations.”—Ox/ord and Cambridge Review. 

“ There are few who may not add to their knowledge by spending 
a vacant hour over its pages.”—Globe. 

“ This beautiful volumej by Miss Costello comes upon us with a 
peculiar freshness, and fascinates us as though it were a deserip- 
tion of some newly-diseovered fairy land. The pages sparkle with 
a most delightful animation, and the narrative is peculiar for its 
a elegance.”— The Sun. 

w persons have a keener perception of the beauties of nature 
than this lady, and very few indeed can paint them in words half 
so well.”— Morning Chronicle, 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of 
BERLIN. By Major WHITTINGHAM, C.B. &. 1 vol. 
demy 8vo. price l0s, td, 

“ An agreeable book of travelling sketches, in a higher grade of 

Socie ty than the mob of tourists generally reach.”—Spee 

isplays considerable taleut—its contents racy and po 
United Service Gazette, 


) r " 
RAMBLES in the UNITED STATES 
and CANADA during the Year 1845, With a short Account of 
Oregon. By KUBLU. New and cheaper edition, 1 vol. post 8vo. 
rice 48, 
‘his volume is well worthy of perusal.”"—Lilerary Register. 
“He speaks a great deal of truth, and though it may not be 
agreeable to the most sensitive people onearth, it may be agreeable 
to others, and we may add, useful too, espec ially to such (a very 
humerous class) as meditate a removal into the transatlantic 
world.”—Atheneum, 


_ Ty iy ‘@ a 

FAUST: a Tragedy. By J. W. Von 
GOETHE. W ith Notes. ‘franslated” by Captain KNOX, 
Small 8vo. price 7: 

“We have care’ fully “examined C aptain Knox's translation, and 
we hesitate not to say that he has nothing to fear from comparison 
with his predecessors—though amongst these are Mr, Hayward 
and Dr. Anster.”— Atheneum. 

“ This translation is the best, and the nearest to the original that 
has hitherto appeared in,this and probably in other countries. The 
translator has given numerous notes in which he displays a store 
of varied information.”— Douglas Jerrold, 

“This is as accurate as any translation in verse of Goethe's chef- 
deuvre that has appeared, and it may become the most popular 
as being more easy and tlowing.”—Spectator. 


HOW TO STOP, WHEN TO STOP. 
TAT QUT ah Y . Tow 
PUNCTUATION REDUCED to a 

SYSTEM. By WILLIAM DAY. Fourth edition, price 1s. 6d. 

(150 pages.) 

* Acute in parts, and useful for more advanced students; that 
is, for such as have acquired the principles of English grammar, 
epee popular writers whom we could name would do well tospend 

a week over this volume. In this age the most useful things are 
ofte 11 the last to be learned.”—Athenwum, 

* The success of this little book is well deserved. It fairly fulfils 
within a small space, the promise of its title; and thus supplies 
what has long been wanted—a concise and clear a9 of the 
part borne by punctuation in the art of composition.”— Glo 


THE PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE 


of SURVEYING. By CHARLES BOURNs, ALC -E. Third 
edition, demy Svo. with Plans and Diagrais, price 15s. 

“This is a truly useful book ; in the second part of it we have 
good and sound practical instruction on engineering and other 
surveying. * * We have no hesitation in saying that this ~— 
p= A a complete guide in the hands of the student.” * 

ude 

“His practice on field-work and engineering surveying generally, 
is of itself a volume of instruction tuthe young practitioner, and, 
without so entering into abstruse formule and mathematical cal- 
culations, as to make the work puzzling, it contains all that is re- 
quired to ‘render it, not only a source of instruction, but also a 
most excellent work of reference.” * *— Mining Journal, 


NE, FOREIGN PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 
by the celebrated Italian and German Pianists, GoLive ui 

and RosENHAIN: d. 
GULINELLI — ~ Rimembranze ate Gazza Ladra 
itto Ernani ..... 
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- nent 
tto Sic 
Toccata Pastorale, 28. tid. —Mascaneln.. 0 
Adele e Virginia, Due Melodie ........ 0 
ROSENH H eee eereckassonces Nocturne .......... 20 
Co - Andante e Rondo.. 2 6 
Zanett zroAppassionato2 0 





London : T. Boosey & Co, 28, iiciice ane Oxford-street. 





This day is published, dedicated (by permission) to the Queen, 
ARRACK SERMONS, preached in the Riding 
School of the Cavalry Barracks at Dorchester. By the Rev. 
HENRY MOULE, Vicar of Fordington, and Chaplain to the 
Troops. 2nd edition, rice 2s, 6d. feap, Svo. 
so, by the same Author, 2 
Fourteen Prayers for a Family. Price 1s. 6d. 
feap. 8 
Scraps of Sacred Verse. Price 5s., eceneeanedl 
Prliondon s Printed ‘and published for th by Bradb 
ndon : Printed and pul ed for the Author, re & 
Evans, 1, Bouverie-strect, _ = 





BY ORDER OF THE COURT OF DIR : 

HON. EAST INDIA oRIRECTORS OF tu OF ta 
2 In 2\ ag ‘Foyal ito. price 5l. 5s. cloth lettered, 

N ACCOUNT of the MEASUREMEY? 

of TWO SECTIONS of the ee RSOCR AL. ARO fy 
bounded by yg a of 18d, 8.; 24d. 7m. lis, Sant 
“ “ im 
— ucted under the Orders of the Hien. East India Com 

. oon, lL dont, -Col. of india F.R.S., &. 
a! prveyors teneral of India, and his A 
W. Hi Allen & Co, 7. Leadenhallsinet 


PEECHES at the AGRICULT! 
Ss MEETING at DRAYTON MANOR. Reprinted URAL 
(AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE. for genera distribution 
Two-pence each. May be ordered of all Booksellers, and sit M4 
ones ae 4 sont a Aad + = three pestagestampe being for. 
warded to the Publisher, r Welli q 
guste, me > ppe ellington-street, Covent. 








’. price 4¢. 6d. .$#2o2o 


ow re 
LMANACH “* GO’ THA for 1848, containing 
> > 
iA Bestest of Pius IX., the Duke and Duchess of Montpen. 
*,x* A List of the Foreign Editions of the G 
Classics, and Catalogues of French. h Italian, ray = a ite 
may be had gratis on application. KS, 
Dulauw & Co, Foreign Booksellers, 5 7, Soho-square, 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO SIR ROBERT PEEL, 
BANK OF ENGLAND.—The 2nd eiition, 
with Additions, of the History of the RB of Eng! 
Times and Traditions, by JOH N PRA Nc ne Bzland it 

ready by soe. Galoeny YY Thureday, I , d- 18th. 
. vese varied subjects are handled by ¥ is wi 
a | ability.”—John Bull, andied by Mr. Francis with 
a - ——— a eae — Times, 
“ Will require no elaborate recommendation.”"— C 
_Willoughby & & c 0. Amen- ~corner ; BE. Wilson, ‘Royal Bichange” 


MuHE ACCORDANCE. “of RELIGION with 
NATURE. With Notes. 
By the Rev. J. i. L. GABELL, M.A., formerly of Christ 
Church, Oxfor 
London : John W. Parker, West — 


his day, with Diagrams, 18. 6¢ 
/ M ANUAL. chiefly of DE FINITIONS, in- 
troductory to the P LANE snow Ee f th f 

By ROBERT SNOW, of the GLABLS 

“A useful, almost an co evinpanion to the use of the 

globes ; containing in a small compass the necessary elements of 
Geometry and Astronomy.”— Spectator, 

a John W. Parker, West Strand. 


‘ ext we week will be published, in erown Svo. 
THE F 7ORE STER; being Plain and Practical 
Directions for the Planting, Rearing, and General M 
ment of F ae Trees. By JAMES BROWN, Forester, Arniston, 

William Blackwood & Sons, E dinburgh and London, 


Just publishe: d, in 1 volume, royal 12mo. cloth, price Ize, 6d. 
MANUAL of BRITISH and IRISH 
HISTORY, from the EARLIEST TIMES to the BE- 
GINNING of the mata of QUEEN VICTORIA 
he Rev. THOMAS FLANAGAN, 
Pr te at St. Mary’s College, Oscott, 
Illustrated with 5 copperplate Maps, 50 Engravings on Wood, 
a variety of Statistical, Genealogical, and Chronological 
ables 
Published by T. Jones, Paternoster-row ; Wrightson & Webb, 
New-street, Birmingham ; and by Lynch, Manchester. J. Duty, 
WwW Wellington- quay, Dublin. 
= POEM BY THE BISHOP OF nOwe. 
This day is published, in fancy cover, price 1s, 
(THE SUN DIAL of 19 YY: a Pom, 
n san ae Englis 
By RICHARD, LORD ae —. of DOWN , CONNOR and 
) OM 
Dublin: Hodges & Smith, Grafton, street. London: F. & J. 
Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

















FRANCE, SWITZERLAND, ITALY. 
CoN TINENTAL IMPRESSIONS, Second 
Edition, in 2 vols. 
y JOHN EDMUND RE ADE, 
Pp. cher of ‘*Catiline, * Italy, 
Charles Ollier, 19, Southampton- street, Strand. 


MURRAY'S ———" AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. 
This day is published, 
‘AMPAIGNS of the BRI’ T ISH] ARMY at 
/ WASHINGTON and NEW ORLEANS, in the Year 14 
By the Author of * The Story of Waterloo. 
John Murray, Albemarie- “street. 


M A R I A N, 
MRS. 8. C. HALL. 
THE NINTH vot UME OF ik PARLOUR LIBRARY. 
rice One Shilling. 
Simms & M‘Intyre, 13, Paternoster-row. 
h EMOIRS OF A PHYSICIAN, 
CONTINUED IN dahions LIBRARY FOR DE: 


























Price One Shilling. 
Simms & M'Intyre, 13, Pate roodiersow.— 
Just published, royal 8vo. price » 2a, 6d, 
(oan TION of PHYSICAL. "FORCES, 
W. R. GROVE, Esq., M.A. F.R-S 
“We evelialiy recommend the work as the ablest attempt of our 


time to simplify our views of Physical Science.” 
Medico-Chirurgical Review, 


M 
London: 8. Highley, 32, Fleet-street. 


NAVIGATION LAWS. 
Just published, 8vo. cloth, ig 78. 6 
HE History and Anatomy ofthe N fAV IGATION 
LAWS, in one volume 8 
By JOHN LEW is. RICARDO, Esq. M.P. 
London: Chas. Gilpin, 5, Bishopsgate-street W ithout. 
In a few days will be published, - 5a, 


REAL LIFE IN NDIA 














London: Houlston & A, 


A BOOK FOR FIRESIDE PARTIES. 
Now ready, demy 32mo. elegantly put up in red morocco cloth, 
with Ver a * 6d. 
HE COUNCI ) F FOUR: 
A GAME AT“ faa ce 
—- ~ by Ea iUR WAL LUNADGE, 


uthor of * Torrin: 
London: John Uilivier, 06 Pall Mall ivan ‘Sinpkin, Marsal 
' & Co, Stationers’ Hall-court, Ludgate- 
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1E TE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON FIRE 
i AND ER INSU RANCE COMP ANY. 
STREET, LIVERPOOL 
CHAR BLOTte- Row. MANSION-HOUSE, LONDON. 
uability © of the Proprietors unrestricted. 
Premiums in the Fire Department. 
irate Bonuses and other peculiar advantages in the Life 


uring the value of Leasehold Property at the termina- 





Tae. re also issu 
sw TINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 

BENJ. HEN DEKSON, , Kesii ent Secretary, Le London. 
YcoTTIS WIDOWS FUND 
S and LIt , ASSURANCE SOCIETY. | 
ounded a.p. 1515. 
UPON THE PRINCIPLE OF MUTUAL CONTRIBUTION, | 





preident—The Right Hon. the EARL of ROSEBERY, K.T. 


e Amount of cemenoee earine the last Ten Years, 


UF A MILLION “ANN YUALLY 
rapital of the Society. on from the jo of the 
“ i PiUS bite a FORTY 
1 a 1G HH ‘ ) an 
ONE MILLI OUSAND POUND: 





Averag 








creat amount of business done by this Society, to 
th which its affairs are conducted, to the careful 
to the equity of the principles upon which it | 
js based, to the facilitie: ‘ded in the settlement of claims, and | 
» other circumstances peculiar to itself, the Members are entitled 
| ok for the greatest benefits whic’ h such an Institution can | 
reson: and it is confidently oetioved that hitherto their cxpecta- 
ot been disappoin 
tas renee of Additions ‘made i last period of inve: 
gist December 1545, showed that to the oldest Policies ther 
been added, 28 a Bonus, more hen a ) per cent. on the original od | 
pune’, and to the later Policies in a corresponding ratio; and 
this independently of the current additions. z 
In the event of one of the Members, insured before the year 1820, 
dying in the year 1 ater payment of the Premium of that y 
there would be paid : iL. 5a. bd. for each 1002. insured; the Bonus | 
Addition thus being ¢ er rthan the original Insurance. | 
N.B.—The Books © f this Society are annually closed on the Sist 
December, All Policies passed before 3ist December next, in the 
event of their continuing in force for five years, will share in the | 


, h nt year. 
Profits for the current Yer FN MACKENZIE, Manager. 
WILLIAM GEORGE, Chief Clerk. 
Office, —5, St. patvows -square, Edinburgh, Oct. 1547. 
ps _ Offices, Royal Exchange- buildings, and 7, 
Pall Mall W W vou | wke AN, 


DROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, Regent-street, London, Established 1806, 
INVESTED CAPITAL, £1,200,000, 
Annual Income, £140,000, Bonuses Declared, £529,000. 
Claims paid since the ony of the Oflice, £1,520,000, 


Owing to the 
mnomy wi 
oraion of the lives. 









ti = om, 















A Agent. 








The Right mace EARL GREY. 
Directors. 

Rev. James Sherman 
lienry K. Churchill, Esq. 
William Judd, I 
James Sedgwic 
Alfred = 
George 


The Earl of Macclesficld. 
The Hon, Arthur Kinnaird 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. 
Alexander Henderson, M.D. 
Capt. W. John Ww tte AS 
John Deering, M.P. 
Wi iam Henr, », Esq. Richard Sher wood iE sq. 
1. The Rates of Premium are those adopted by the principal 
Life tices the rate without bonus is lower than that of most 
her offices. 
a 2. The Bonuses are added to the Policies, or applied to the re ap 1 
tinof the Premiums, or may be received in cash as svon ag 
cared, at their then present value. 
4. Loans are granted upon the Policies issued by this Office, or 
the Policies are purchased at their full value. 
4 Ifa party neglect to pay for the renewal of his Policy, he may 
hg omission any tline within 12 months, upon proof of good 
call, 
Bonuses paid upon Policies which have become Claims. 




















Life Insured. | Sum Insured. Sum Paid, 











£. & #6 

John Wharton, Esq. Skelton Castle 5,000 7, 0 
Sir John Saunders Sebright, Bart. .. 5,000 7 3 
Sir Williaa Wake, Bart onan 5,000 7. 9 
Strathmore ... heecee 5.000 17 8 
Rev, H.W. Champneys, ty seemed | 3.000 if 1 
The Marquis of Wellesley . 2,000 3411 1 3 
SR . ixssceuppessepnonbicos 1,000 | 1.862 411 


Prospectuses and full particulars may y be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the Agents of the Office, in all the principal towns of the 
United Kingdom, and at the head Office, No. 50, Regent-street. 

JOUN A. BEAUMONT, Managing Director. 


SMITH'S CHINA.—SECOND EDITION. 
Yow ready, in 1 large volume, 8vo. price 14s., illustrated by an 
graved Map and twelve tinted Lithographic Drawings, 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 
NARRATIVE of an EXPLORATORY 
VISIT to each of the CONSULAR CITIES of CHINA, and 
b the ISLANDS of HONG KONG and CHIUSAN, in behalf of 
the Chareh 7 meer Society, in the Years 1646, ma, and 1846, 
e Rev. GEORGE my | Hi, 
of Magdalen trait Oxford ; and late a Mesiiery i in China. 
london: Seeley, Burnside & Seeley, Fleet-street; Hatchard & 
vn, Piceadilly ; ; and J. Nisbet & Co. Berners-street. 





















The Bank of England. 

The Bank of ~ H 

cians—Hen 

PLICTES are issued by this ‘Old-establishe 
PREMIUMS ¢ are received yearly, half-year 


Tears, or 
BG ary an increasing or decreasing scale 












y Davies, M.D. ; 













eral Commission is allowed to the } 
Prompectuses, and every necessary information, may be obtai 





UROPEAN LIFE INSURANCE AND ) AN NUITY COMPANY, 
PLACE, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON. AGENCY OFFICE IN DUBLIN, No, 53, DAME- STREET. 
ESTABLISHED JANUARY, 
(Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 7 and 8 Victoria.) 
JOHN ELLIOT DRINKWATER BETHUNE, Esq. Chairman, 

BANKERS, 


Alex. Read, M. p® 

Company on the most approved princip les of Life Insurance. 

or quarterly, or in one payment, or in equal annual payments, for a limited number of 
e; or only one half of the 

 chirds of the Profits are added to the Policies, au 


amine Guara e Fund. 
RIGHT of i of Paley cheldens of 5002. and upwards to vote at the general mectings of the remnant of the Auditors being always 
ute ~The Directors continue to appoint to the Agency of the C 
fession. 


NOTICE TO HOLDERS OF POLICIES IN THE “EQUITABLE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY OF LONDON, 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, No, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 

The attention of Holders of Policies in the E quitable Assurance 
Company of London is particularly called to the half-credit scales 
of premiam in this C ompany, by which table the bonus to be de- 
clared at the next investigation of the Equitable Assurance Com- 
pany’s affairs, in January !850, may be secured at a present annual 
ayment of one-half the rates generally charged by other companies. 
n the event of death, the sum insured will be paid, after deduction 
of the other half of the rates. Should the life insured survive the 
declaration of the bonus, the policy may be allowed to lapse, and 


; the Company will renounce ali claim for the half premiums which 


may ue thereon; or in the event of the party being at that 
time in bad health, the policy can be kept up at the full premium 
of the age as when first accepted. The above plan, originating with 
this Compa was found peculiarly advantageous at the last divi- 
sion of prof n the Equitable Assurance Company, in 1540, when 
it was large dopted ; and many of the policies then effected are 
still in force,and large bonuses have been added to them, on the 
scale of the following table :— 









Sum Time Sum added Sum Time Sum added 
Assured. Assure to Policy. | Assured. Assured. to Policy. 
£5000 Gyrs. 10 mths. £683 6 8 £500 dyears £40000 
5000 6 years Gwe 00 500 = 2 years 20000 
5000 5 years swdv | 5000 = 1 year 100 00 


Prospectuses and every information may be obtained on applica- 
= _ the Resident Director, at the Offices, 8, W —— 
sondon, 


ALASS, CHINA, &c.— APSLEY PELLATT 
I & 0. invite attention to their immense Stock of the above 


Manufactures at the 
GLASS W ORKS, HOLLAND STREET, BLACKFRIARS, 


at 
BAKER-STREE T. PORTM AN-SQUARE 
| at hoth whic h Establishments the Show Rooins are most ¢ extensive, 





| containing every novelty of British and Foreign Workmanship.— 


No connexion with any City establishment. 


G \ LAss CHANDELIERS.—APSLEY Y 

LATT & CO. have always on hand a great variety of 

the ou uitable for private rooms and public buildings, to w hich 

they request attention. For quality and price they are unequalled. 
MANUFACTORY, HOLL ae D- 4 — EY, BLACKFRIAKS. 


We n Branch. 
58, BAKER-ST REL “PORTMAN: SQUARE. 
Designs and Estimates “supple N.B. No connexion with any 
t. 














yoA ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS & OTHE RS. 

‘CAUSTIC, VENETIAN, BATH and other PATENT 
IL and MOSAIC PAVEMENTS . may be obtained at 
MIN TON & Co.’s Warehouse, 9, Albion-place, Surrey side of Black- 
friars Bridge. Also an assortment of Piain and Urnamental Door 
Furniture, Slabs and T iles- for Fire-places, &e, 











p* TENT ELECTRO PLATE. — Eixineton 
& Co. manufacture only one warranted quality, which has 
stood the test of many years wear, on shipboard and in hotels, 
continuing to give the same satisfaction as solid silver. They 
warn the public that the fact of Goods being Plated by their 
Patent Process offers no security’for their quaLity whatever. All 
goods made and sold by them bear the marks of E. & Co. below a 
crown, and such only they warrant. 
22, Regent-street, 1 
45, Moorgate-street, j London, 
Estimates, drawings, and prices sent free. 


PPECONNOITERING TELESCOPES.— 

Us These celebrated Instruments, measuring, when closed, 34 
inches, possess sutlicient power to show clearly Jupiter's Moous. 
its efficient performance as a Reconnoitering Telescope, both as to 
magnifying and detining power, renders it pacullerty adapted to 
the military gentleman and tourist. Price 45s, ; or sent throu igh 
the post at 363—The same Instrument, with an additional 
piece (Huyghensian) to show Saturn’s grey | and —" : of the De he? le 
Stars, with Stand and Case, 44 inche: o contain the 
Derby. ul. 28.—To be had of the Maker, Sonn DAY 1s, Optician, 
Jerby 


LGOR OIL, 4s. 6d. per gallon. — This” pure 
ft Oil burns in every Lamp without any alteration ; burns 
quite equal to Sperm Oil, at half the cost ; it causes ne ither sme! ll, 
smoke, or corrosion, and will not chill even if immersed in hee. 
Its increased cx Pere proves, that when known, it will be 
unive ly used by those requiring an economical yet brilliant 
light. — Constantly burning at Parkinson’s, Oil [importer and 
Lamp Manufacturer, 79, Uxford-street, exactly opposite the Pan- 


theon. 
JLATE.—A. B. SAVORY & SONS, Manufac- 
i lversmiths, 14, Cornhill, London, opposite the Bank 
¢ "he best wrought SIL VE R SPOONS and FORKS, 
fiddle pattern, 7s, 2¢. per ounce ; Queen's patie rm, 75. 4d. per ounce. 
The following are the weights recommended, but the articles may 
be had lighter or ——r 1 at the same price per ounce :— 























he ile Pattern, 1, £. s. d.| Queen's Pattern, oz. s. d. £.8.d 

2 Table Spoons ¢ 10 15 0/12 Table Spoons yoat7 414 13 4 
12 Dessert ditto 20 72 7 34 12 Dessertdittozé 7 4 9108 
2 Table Forks 30 721015 6 12 Table Forks 49 7 41413 4 
12 Dessert ditto 20 72 7 34 12 Dessertditto26 7 4 9108 
2Cravy Spoons i0 72 3118) 2GravySpoonsi2 7 4 4 80 
1 Soup Ladle W 72 3118! 180up Ladle 12 7 44 80 
4Sauce ditto 10 78 3168 4Sauceditto 12 710 4140 

4 Salt Spoons teilt strong)1 00 4S8Salt panes ietroneg gilt) 2320 
i Fish slice ‘ 2180 1Fishs * 350 
12 Tea Spoons ‘yo 7 ‘8 3168 12 Tea * neal ‘i477 10 5 98 
1 Pair Sugar Tongs 0150 1 Pair Sugar Tongs. 1 50 


N.B. A price current, stamped as a newspaper, illustrated by 
drawings, and ne information relative to the pure hase of 
silver or Shetfi plate, may be had on application, or will be sent 
into the country free of Postage, in answer to a paid letter. 


No. 10, CHATHAM- 


1819. 


Hews ssrs. Bosanquet & Co. 
r W. P. Call, Bart. & Co. 
“Thomas Thomson, M.D. 


a may be paid, for a term to be agreed upon. 


One Third to the Capital, which thus forms a perpetually 


from t persons; and a 








pany, upon ap 
Blackfriars, London ; 








Wiatthe Agency-office, No, 53, Dame-strect, Dublin. 





dat the Comp 


" , No. 10, Chatham- 
oie GHARLES BEUNDERSUN. Secretary, 


E 
4 
4e 





DENT’S MANUFACTURE OF 
WATCHES AND CLOCKS is protected by three separate 
P ‘atents. Ladics’ elegant Gold W atehes, with gold dials, and 
je welled im four holes, Hight Guineas ; Gentlemen's ditto, enamel 

ials, Ten Guineas ; Youth’s Silver Watches. Four Guineas; su 
stantial and ace urately-going Silver Lever W atches, jewelled in 
four holes, Six Guineas. 2. Strand ; 33, Cockspur-street; 


) 
and 34, Royal Exchange (Clock Tower Area). ic 
PATTERN 


N ALFE & NEW 


ETCALFE & CO.’s 
TOOTIL BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 
Brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is fi Lous for the hairs not comin 
loose, is. An improved Clothes Bri ush, that cleans in a third par 
of the usual tii: e, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. Pene- 
trating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, which do not soften like common hair, Flesh Brushes of 
improve: 1 graduated and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which 
act in the most surprising and successful manner. The genuine 
Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable properties of absorp- 
tion, vitality, and durability, by means of direct importations, 
di ing with all intermediate parties’ profits and destructive 
ching gZ. and securing the luxury of a genuine Smyrna Sponge, 
Only at METCALFE & €o.’s Sole Establishment, 130 n, Oxford. 
street, one door from Holles-street. 
Caution.—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 
some houses. 


»ED FEATHERS PURIFIED BY STEAM, AM, 
) WITH PATENT MACHINE RY, whereby they are ren: 
one perfectly ane am : free from dust. 
“d owen Best y oreign Grey Goose. 
White Goose 
8 Best Dantzie White Goose H 0 
HEAL & SON'S List of Bedding, containing full particulars of 
weights, sizes, and prices, sent free by post, on application to their 
Factory, 196 (opposite the Chapel), Tottenham-court-road. 


wy U PERIOR WINTER OVERCOATS, 
‘Those who appreciaie a genuine, respectable, and first-rate 


garment, at a moderate cost, that will really exelude the rain, and 
ensure permanent rn yor pom on, are contiaenliy invited tu inspect 


an extensive : 
3K , iPntoor PALLIUM, 

the well- a. Lig chit Overcoat for all seasons, so ‘universally 
adopted among the upper classes, and the most popular yarment 
ever invented Price Two to Three Guine “re A particular style o 
the Pallium made expressly for CLEI MEN. Waterproof 
SHOOTING JACKETS; oe Rivne ‘M ABITS, TKAVEL- 
LING CLOAKS, CAPES, &c.. rb 

Ww. I AILOR — ‘OVE RCOAT- MAKER, 96, NEW 
BOND-STRE! 1 69, CORNHILL, 


YSOWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL.—The unpre- 

cedented success of this invention for restoring, Segresing, 
and beautifying the Human Hair, is too well known and appre- 
ciated i eed comment. The very fact of its having stood the test 
of nea half a century of probation, and obtained the especial 
pn tron A of Her Majesty the Queen, H.R.H. Prince Albert, the 
whole of the Royal F amily of Great Britain, and of every Court of 
the civilized world, and the high esteem in which it is universally 
held, together with numerous testimonials constantly received of 


J. 




























. 2a. Od, 
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ign ditto 
































its ef ey, afford the | nest and surest proofs of its merits. 
} 38. Gd. or 728. amily Bottles (equal to four small), at 
10s. 6d. ; and double in: ut size, ik. 





c AUTION.—On the Wrapper of) 
each Bottle of the genuine Article 
are * ese worn in two lines 
ld by ROWLAND & SON, 20, 
ond by all C Shemiste and Perfumers. 


PPETITE and DIGESTION 
—LEA & PERRINS’ WORCE 

an exquisite relish for Fish, Ste: 

&e., and for flavour 

chie pr 

ne by the 
I 1 


ROWLAND'S 
MACASSAK OIL, 


Hlatton Garden, London 


IMPROVED. 
ERSHIRE SAUCE, 
r ravies, Meat, Game, 

g Soups and Curries, Iteontributes to health 
rties, and is used r¥. recommended by the 
v : & Perrins, 6, Vere-street, 
n -stre et, Worcester 5 Barclay 
erchants in 


















“ 
r and b y the prince cipal dealers in Sauces gene erally. 
- The panine Sauce has Lea & Perrinus’ names upon the 
per and " 


Price ia, the Fifth Edition (translated from the 


{ONSTIPAT lON 
’ or, Rxpesition of a Natural, 
rooming, 
stipation, Without using either Purg 
cans whatever (discovery made in France, by M. War- 
followed by numerous certificates from eminent physicians 
* other persons of stinetion. Free by post, ls. td. Sold 

by all 7 voksellers, and at all the Depéts of Warton’s Ervalenta 
ane asse (called) Cochin - Chinese. See the following 


NTA AND MELASSE.—To be had of 
” °F “6, F arringdon street; I ec & Son, 

e tyand 328, Regent- -street ; Ashley, 72, Piceadilly: 3 
i rio tt, 78, a ‘church-street ; and Merry, i, "North Audley- 


ITION. — WARTON’S ERVALENTA. — Persons 
ust spurious imitations of Warton’s 
ed to the public under a close imitatic 
English Translation of his French Treatise on 

g also been copied, the public will see the neces- 
sity of guarding against imposition. Each packet of the Genuine 
Ervalenta bears the Signature and Seal of the House of Warton, 


68, Rue Kichelieu, Paris. ROI hPa ote — * 
‘PHROUGHOUT THE WORLD. — 
ASTHMA, me and all disorders of the lungs, are 
unfailingly cured by " 
CO! 


“Isth French 
DESTROYED; 
Simple, Agreeable and Infallible 


But also of Co unpletely Destroy ing, 
atives or any 















Advertis ement.— 
2 WARTON’ 













are 






K’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 
Bxteast of letter just received from W. J. Taylor, Esq., Agra 
and United Service Bauk, Madras, dated Feb, 13, 1846, 

“TI consider in very truth that ithe medicine is ‘under Divine 
Providence a blessing and a cure :’ there are many instances here 
of 4.5 efficacy, and it is doing geod to all classes—Eurvpean and 
native. 

Dr. LOCOCK’S WAFERS give instant relief, and a rapid eure 
of asthma, coughs, and all disorders of the breath and lungs, They 
have a most pleasant taste. 

Price 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., and 118. per box. 

Agents—Da Silva & Co. 1, Bride: jane, Fleet-street, London ; 
by all Medicine Venders. 

ATTACK 


SEVERE of RHEUMATISM 
fA. cured by HOL Sear 3 OINTMENT and PILLS.—Mra. 
Baillie, vintner, of Oban, had suffered during the last two years 
with frequent attacks of “rheumatism, which eft her in a state of 
great debility. In April last the pains were most excruciating, 
neither medicine nor medical aid affording her relief until she 
used Holloway’s Pills and Ointment, when these invaluable reme- 
dies in a short space of time restored her to perfect health and 
strength. Holloway’s Pills and Vintment are efficacious in cases 
eam, contracted | or stiff joints, glandular swellings, tumours, 
numberless instances are re- 


sold 








corded on they have been used with the most complete suc- 
ceas.— Sold by rugzista| aud at Professor Holloway’s establish- 
ment, 244, 
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On the 18th of November will be published, price One Shilling, sewed, 


THE BRITISH ALMANAC OF THE SOCIETY For 
THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, |< 


for the C 

FOR 1848 _— 

ss — 

Containing the usual Information, corrected up to November Ist. QOClET 
, Lv 

I.B.H. 


Also, price Half-a-Crown, sewed ; or bound in cloth, with the BRITISI1 ALMANAC, Four Shillings, 


‘HE COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC, F 
THE MP N 4) AC, FOR 184s. 
CONTENTS. 
PART I.—Decimal Coinage—School of Design—Railways of Great Britain—Electrie Telegraph—Ilealth of Towns—Friendly Societies—Rise and Fall of Funds—Raths and Wash 
houses. hs 
PART Il.—Abstracts of Acts—Abstracts of Public Documents—Chronicle of Session—Private Bills—Publie Petitions—Public Improvements, with Woodeut Ilustraticns of Nee 








Buildings—Chronicle of Occurrences—Bankruptey Analysis—Necrology of 1847. vont. Gociet 
MANUF ACT 


quested to sen 

The FIRST 
. 5 . i x - of the SOCLE" 
Price, plain, 1s, Gd. ; varnished, 2s. 3d.; in frame and varnished, 7s. Also, early in December, price 4s. cloth ; or 4s. Gd. roan tuck, jsnearly read, 
The EXHL 


THE UNIONS and PARISH OFFICERS’ THE UNIONS’ and PARISH OFFICERS Pk’ 

SHEET ALMANAC, for 1848, POCKET ALMANAC and GUIDE, for 1848, greatly extended, ff si) Leiter 
sret, ‘Adelp! 
7 WNSTITUT 
MI 


THE NATIONAL CYCLOP ADIA, DHE So 


' — . ‘ for eith 
VOLUMES [, and II, handsomely and strongly bound in cloth. (Now ready.) VOLUME JIL. will be published on the Slst of December age, one thor or 
this Institutio 
PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS EACTI, stant and dail 
persons in Gr 
*.* To be completed in Twelve Volumes. A Volume is published every four months. ae 
Machinery. 1 
pots be a 

. introduction | 
it Scientific Inst 


HWALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST AUTHORS: art 
SELECTED AND ARRANGED WITIT SHORT BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL NOTICES, yan 
By CHARLES KNIGHT. oon Veurue 
Two Volumes, handsomely and strongly bound in cloth, are now ready. rete 


PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS EACH, in 
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